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** NationaHty does not. aim either at liberty or 
prosperity, both of which it sacrifices to the 
imperative necessity of making the nation the 
mould and measure of the state* Its course will 
be marked with material as well as moral ruin.’* 

Acton (i86a) 



■ ■ ■, i ^ V. '' , ■ '■ 

V THE O^IMAX OE NATIONALISM 

It is commonly assumed t£§t mod^ sen^'^ 

note ,die piquet of the disruptldii of the iiifefhatibhal — or: 
mther pre-intmhational—order of mediaevd Chtistendpmt| 
Snd that they r^resent the projecdou oh a collective national, 
plane of the Renaissance spirit of adventurous and selfri 
a^rtive individualism. It is further assumed that mi^-'| 
national rektions in the pontemporary sense, of the term,' 
date froni fhe idth and lyth centuries, when mtemationali 
recognizably similar to those of more recent times|, 
be^an to be waged and modem international kw first tooki 
sE&pe. These assumptions are broadly correct* But thej 
third at^umption frequently made titet jd^e fundanientaji 
iljikracter of hdions and the type of problem presented by 
n^dohs between them have remained more or less unchan^d 
titroiigh the past three or four centuriira k less well founded^' 
‘I'lie mndem histO|7 of international rektions divides into 
tin’ee partly overlapping periods, marked by widely diffeting 
, of the . nation as . a political entity.* The first wa| 

The vocatula^ of this subject is ubi^ripugiy fiili of pitfafls. Siiiof 
^e i6^ or iytli century ** motion with its equivalents in other language^ 
thejtnosi tWughout western Europe for the major 

jjpiohtic^i umt; of derivatives from th^e wo^ 

/' state ” Its equi'i^ents and the use in their place of words like 
*' xiatioi^ ** and " i^dozializatipn The realms of the Hahshurgs and 
Kotuailioya ^e cblburlesis 

le]B^l word *' state ” covered .bpdi and the zuitipiis of western Euxppel 

%ell as the nuinerous smalt Genhah rad Italian states* In centf^ apd 
ej^feth Europe the word " nation ” rad its equivalents meapt a facial pr 
linj^stic gibup and had no political significance before thevipth century* 
;;^h^n the doctrine gradually became prevalent that subh groups had a 
bright to political independence rad statehood (" national self-determina- 
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terminated by the French Revolution and the Napoleonic 
wars, having the Congress of Vienna as its tail-piece and 
swanrsong; the second was essentbdly the product of the 
French Revolution and, though its foimdations were heavily 
undermined from 1870 odwards, lasted on till-the catastrophe 
of 1914, with the Versailles settlement as its belated epilogue; 
the third period, whose main features first began to take 
shape after 1870, reached its culmination between 1914 and 
1939. It is still perhaps too soon to say whether we are 
already passing into a fourth period, as sharply differentiated 
in character from the third as was the third from its pre¬ 
decessors. 

The First Period 

The first period begins with the gradual dissolution of 
the mediaeval unity of empire and church and the establish¬ 
ment of the natipnal state and the national church. In the 
new national imit it was normally the secular arm which, 
relying on the principle cuius regio, eius rel^o, emerged 
predominant; but there was nothing anomalous in a bishop 
or prince of the church exercising territorial sovereignly. 
The essential characteristic of the period was the identifi¬ 
cation of the nation with the person of the sovereign. 
Luther regarded “ the bishops and princes ” as constituting 
the German nation. Louis XIV thought that the French 
nation “ resided wholly in the person of the King ”. De 
Maistre, an early 19th-century throw-back to the previous 
period, argued that the nation consisted of “ the ruler and 

tion ”). In the same way it has lately become customary to speak of 
Sootti^, Welsh or Indian nationalism, though more rarely of the Scottish, 
Wdsh or Indian nations. The terminology is further complicated by 
the usage of the United States, where ** nation ** is reserved for the major 
unit and ** states ” are its components and have no international standing; 
from the American point of view it would have made nonsense to call the 
League of Nations a “ League of States 
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MOB' CLEMAX OF NATlONAtlSM ' • 

iQip nobiKty InteniatioDal retetidns wfer® Srektions ' 
^gs and princes; and matrimpnid alliances were ' 
ja fdguiar instrument of diplomacy. The behaviour of the' ■ 
l iyth- and i^th-century sovereigns conformed perfectly to ' 
ihk The absolute power of the monarph^ at; 

liQine might be contested. Even Frederick the Great: 

' described himself as the “ first servant ” of his state. But j 
nobody questioned that in intematipnal relations with other | 

. mdiktchs he spoke as one having authority over his “ sub> j 
jects ” and “ possessions ”; and these could be freely ' 
disposed of for personal or dynastic reasons. The doctrine | 
pf sovereignty made sense so kng as this authority remained; 

and “ OUT sovereign lord the king ” had not yet become; 
a c^mdhial phrase, i 

These were the auspices under which international, 
was born, it was primarily a set of rules governing tire; f 
tnu^al relations of individuals in their capacity as rulers.; | 
A tnsa^ wdj a'whtr^ Concluded between Sovereigns — a 
|p:i^ not yCt ektinct; and the personal good faitii of thp 
spyeteigh the 'gh'drantee of its execution. Grotius in 
ji^e cpncludihg chapter of De Jure BelH ac Tacts appealed to 
^e duty of kings to cherish good faith scrupulously, first 
fpr conscience’ ^e, and then also for the sake of thp 
re|>utation by which the authority of the royal power ip 
SujppOrted ”. The “ mtematipii^ of monarchs ”, all speal^ 

. The^. and otbpr relevant quotations 'will be found in F. 

in Mtitoiy yp. a74>S, 314, 374. In mui^ <|£ 

. .^i8tehj;;@uippe the restiicti^n of the nation pi'tiie upper dassra still h^d 
igood in ibe 19th century. '* It was said of a Croat lando'wner of tpe 
-Kipth century that he would ropner have regarded his horse tiian h^ 
:’pStetit ala a ntember of die Croat nation ” {NaHomKim, A Report 6y. a 
Stiufy Group cf the Royal institute of Interfuttional Affairs, p, 96). po 
';^^.,;^ddle of the 19th century, and even, later, the distance whi^ 
Iro^^teti the Polish gentry from the Polish-speak^ peasantry was .stiU 
-l^j^reaVtbat the latter did not as a rule look on diemsd'ves as part of the 
’{^lish nation. - ! 
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ing a conunon knguage, owning a common tradition, and 
conscious of a conunon interest in maintaining the sub- 
nussiveness of their subjects, was not wholly a fiction, and 
secured at any rate formd recognition of a common standard 
of valiies. A sense of obligation deriving from the unity of 
Chi^tendom and the validity of natural law — rex rum debet 
sub hondne, sed sub Deo ac lege, in Bracton’s formula — sur¬ 
vived in the secuhur trappings of the Enlightenment. Claim¬ 
ing the sanctity of law as the basis of their own authority, 
they could not afford openly and flagrantly to flout it in 
their relations with one another. It was not a 17th- or 
18th-century autocrat, but a 19th-century American demo¬ 
crat, who coined the slogan “ My coimtry, right or wrong 
In this scheme of things a common analogy was drawn 
between the wars of monarchs and the actions at law of 
private citizens. As Grotius explicitly argues, the causes, 
for which action at law may justly be sustained are those 
which make it just to wage war. A sovereign Waging war 
no more desired to inflict injury or loss on the subjects of 
his enemy than a citizen going to law desires to inflict them 
on the servuits of his adversary. They might indrad, and 
commonly did, siiffer from the rapacity wd savagery of 
his pressed or hired soldiers; but his own subjects were 
also not inunune from these hazards. A large part of the 
I early history of international law consists of the building up 
I of rules to protect the property and commerce of non- 
I combatants. Civilians were in effect not parties to the 
^quarrel. The i8th century witnessed many wars; but in 
jr^pect of the freedom and friendliness of intercourse between 
tile ed]U(»ted classes in the principal European coimtries, 
with French as a recognized common language, it was the 
most “ international ” period of modern history, and civilians 
could pass to and fro and transact their business freely mth 
one. another while their respective sovereigns were at war, 
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conception of inimtatipQal relations from whic^ 
rules and liabits proceeded is obviou^y something quite 
dMerent ihum pr^ailing in our oym time. 

;|_,,i(?!!^qually charactefistiO-W^ policies 

of the period, to which lie. J^P, “ ^ 
afterwards given. The aim of mercantilism, both in its i 
Sdomitetic and iu ite cxtenisl policies, was not to promote : 
lie w^ of the commnhily and its members, but to ; 
ahgmeht the power of the state* of which the sovereign was ] 

: itee.eteb 9 )^!% ,becai^J|. bJ^ ' 

me a^ers of fhe state i ana weal^ wite tiie [ 
: {^ power, or more specifically of fitness for tear. M ■ 
:^lbett> me most famous jmd cpnsistenl expone of itee ; 
system, piit it, “ trade is the, source of finanpe, and finance 
is! the vitai SOyy© of war”.* Internally, mercantilism.! 
sbu^ht to bre^ doym lie etemomic P^fti©hlarism, the local; 
idiiarkete and.^^.^^ which underlay the ; 

uniformity of the mediaeted order, to make the state, thel 
. ejtehbmic tmit and .tp asstet'its undivided authority in; 

Extetmdly, it sought to promote the wealth and thte^ntej/ 
the .power of the state m relation to other states., Wealtii, 
cqhceiyed in its simplest form as buUion, was brought int 
' by expbfts j and since, in the static conception of sodety 
prevailing in this period, export markets were a jfi^^ed, 

’ ’^S&fity not siisceptible of increase, as. a .Whole, tee only 
wif^ for a nation to eaipand its markets and therd^Ojrg Jte 
te^th was to capture teem from some other nation, if 
^ necessary by waging a “ trade war ”. War thus .be<:^me_a 4 : 

; htetrum^t. .of jnet;^t|%t poUcy'^ well as its ultimate endj. 
It i8.,.a. ndeteke to contrast mercantilism with ktiss^g-faire 
as if tiie jpne were directed to national, the oteer to mdividual! 

... vi" ' ■.V' 

; f in E, F. ilcic^ph^^ Mercantilism^ u, 17.. 'ihe finsoM ; 

M public finance. 
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ends. Both were directed to national ends ; the difference 
between them related to a difference in the conception of 
the nation. Mercantilism was the economic policy of a 
period which identified the interest of the nation with the 
interest of its rulers. Its aim, as defined by its most authori¬ 
tative historian, was “ wealth for the nation, but wealth 
from which the majority of the people must be excluded 

The Second Period 

The second period, which issued from the turmoil df 
the Napoleonic Wars and ended in 1914, is generally 
accounted the most orderly and enviable of modem inter¬ 
national relations. Its success depended on a remarkable 
series of compromises which made it in some respects the 
natural heir, in others the antith^^, of the earlier pmod. 
Looked at in one way, it succeeded in ddicately bahncing 
the forces of “ nationalism ” and “ internationalism ”; for 
it estabfished an intentional order or framework strong 
enough to permit of a striking extension and intensification 
of national feeling without dismption on any wide scale of 
regular and peaceful international relations. Put in another 
way, it might be said that, while in the previous period 
political and economic power had marched hand in hand 
to build ttjp the natiomd political unit and to substitute a 
single national economy for a conglomeration of local 
economies, in the 19th century a compromise was struck 
between political and economic power so that each could 
develop on its own lines. Politically, therefore, national 
forCra wwe more and more successful throughout the 19th 
century in asserting the claim of the nation to statehood, 
whether through a coalescence or through a break-up of 
existing units. Economically, on the other hand, inter- 
‘ E. F. Heckscher, Mercantilism, ii, 166. 
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... ^..CLDiS^ OF NATIbNALI^^ ; 

.naliond for<^ cam a stage fuller tKe pfckxsa maugur- 
'^tcd in the previous period by trimsfonning a multiplicity 
of national econohdes , into a . single worid economy. From 
yet a third angle the sjatem ihight be seen as a eompmmise 
rbel^^ the’ popular and democratic appeal of political 
nationalism amd the esoteric and autocratic management 
;^pf .the intetnational economic mechanism. ThdcpUapse of 
:: lbe^ compromises, and the revelation of the weaknesses 
adld j^editii^ thatbehind them, marked the condud- ^ 
ihg stagd> of the seccmd period. The failure since 1914 to 
estiiblkh any new^compnoini^ capable of reconciling the' 
forces of nationalism and internationalism is the essence of ,! 
the ^ntempdrat^ crisis; t 

’ ‘ The founder of modem nationalism as it began to take^ 
shape in tilc 19th century Rousseau, who, rejecting; 
the embodiment of the nation m the personal sovereign dr .' 
the ruling dass, boldly identified “ nation ” and “ people ”; 
and this identification became a fundamental prindple both, 
of the t'rench^!^ the American revolutions. It is] 

ih^t “ people ** in this terminology did not meah| 
mpse who came to be kuown to a later epoch as the 
** workers ’* dr tiie “ common people **. The Jacobin coh-| 
ifitutipn, which would have substituted manhood suffrage 
for the substantial property qualification of the Natidnat 
jf^nyentidh, was neycir operative.* Babeuf went to the 
j^iiiotine; and the solid and respectable middle daaSi which 
Kde up the “ Third Estate **, retained through a large part 
df .the 19th century a rdoted fear and mistrust of the masses. 

; V" The pbiiosoj^m md politick writm of the iSih cehtuiy wetje 

Rousseau — agtunst the idea of. establish* 
taa in Fiahce a demociacy as yre understand it—the rule of univusti 
' auphase; and the French had been still flirther et^cpur^ed to rq>udiate 
idea of such a deniocracy by the exiuhpie of the Ammcan. Enaliah 
: why . had esta^blished ‘at their republicah states a property-owheia* 
su^^ *' (A. Aidatd, The Freu^ Aatsdudwi, Enj^ish ttans., p. 179). j 






NATIONALISM A^ AFTER 

Nevollieless this middle-class nationalism had in it from 
the first a democratic and potentially popular fiavour which 
was wholly foreign to the i8th century. The distance in 
this respect between Frederick the Great and Napoleon, 
two ambitious and unscrupulous military conquerors sepa¬ 
rated in time by less than ludf a century, is enorpious. 
Frederick the Great still belonged to the age of legitimate 
monarchy, treated his subjects as instruments of his ambition, 
despised his native language and culture and regarded Prussia 
not as a national entity but as his family domain. Napoleon, 
by posing as the champion and mandatory of the emancipated 
French nation, made himself the chief missionary of modem 
nationalism. He was in many senses the first “ popular ” 
dictator. Intellectually the transition from Frederick to 
Napoleon was paralleled by the transition from Gibbon to 
Burke, or from Goethe and Lessing to Herder and Schiller; 
the cosmopolitsmism of the Enlightemnent was replaced by 
the nationalism of the Romantic movement. The implica¬ 
tions of the change were far-reaching. The nation in its 
new and popular connotation luid come to stay. Inter¬ 
national relations were henceforth to be governed not by 
the personal interests, ambitions and emotions of the 
monarch, but by the collective interests, ambitions and 
emotions of the nation. 

The “ democratization ” ’ of nationalism imparted to it 
a new and disturbing emotional fervour. With the dis¬ 
appearance of the absolute monarch the personification of 
the nation became a necessary convenience in international 

' Here again terminology becomes disputable. The "liberal de¬ 
mocracy ” or “ bourgeois- democracy " of the 19th century is often dis¬ 
tinguished from modem “ social democracy ” or “ mass democracy 
Some thinkers would regard the restricted democracy of the 19th century 
as liberal but not democratic, and reserve the term democrat for the 
nwdem egalitarian form; others would argue that, whereas liberalism is 
Msmtial to democratic forms of government, socialism has not yet been 
proved compatible with them. 
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i^latipTU and interha^onal 1 ^ But it. was far more tiian 
a cbny^tiieut abstraction. TKp idea of t^e personality and. 

of the nation acquired a profound psyidiolbgical 
i^gnmcaiacc. Writets ji^ and argued about 

tiatipna exactly as if they were sublnnated indiyidufds. Even 
,ttp-day people are still capable, espet^tUy in Bnglish-speakii^ 
countries, of feeling a keen emptional excitement oyer the 
rights or mongs of Pah^bnia ” or “ Ruritania ” without 
t^e a%htest .knpwledge or understanding of the highly com¬ 
plex entities beldnd these abstiactipnsC The xpth century 
, passipnately devoted to individi^sm and'to-democrat 
ap It was then understpod; and nadonalism seenicd n nator^ 
cbitollary of bothi What is. npt so.clear is why the nigged 
individualism of nations shPujd..biy.^.J>E*!;h..f^l^ded as less 
self-asseirdve and tochacing to peace than idie rugged indi- 
.•yid]y(^to of: bibnarchs, why nad^ should have been 
expected to display the princely qualities of forbearance, and 
a Jehse of honour, but not. die. equally princely qualities 
< of a^etoiv^toS and greed, why nationalism shbiild have 
been regarded as a promising stepping-stone to intern.ation^r. 
Jysih, and why, finally, it was rarely perceived that nationalism 

is hbieb TO °f thdividudisto and of democto^ 

denial oT^eTO IPnf questions were seldom askedt; 
j A' geheratibh 'it^ed.to^^^^ docbine of a natural hatmony 
pfinter^ . between individuals was readily persuaded of a | 
harmony of int^^t between persohii^ nations* And,; 
afier all, the really puzzling question is npt why people in- 
the 19th century thought as they did, hut why, in spite of; 
thebfetical arguments which seems so cogent to the present^ 
i^eratibh, the dynanute.of nationalism did not produce its! 
cai^trophic explosion for. ,s..fsh centory the. dpyypf^j, 
pfjl^aipoleon, so that this second period of modem inter-] 
l^dpnal. relations looks to-day like an idyllic interlude betweep], 
the turijulent fiiret period of warring monarchies-, jnd ^e] 
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contemporary, and apparently still more turbulent, period 
of warring nations. 

/ The first answer would appear to be that the framework 
of liberal democracy within which 19th-century nationalism, 
at any rate down to 1870, chiefly operated had certain 
common standards of universal validity which, though 
different from those of the i8th century, were not less 
effective in upholding a measmre of international solidarity. 

^The rights of nations were consciously derived from, and 
subordinated to, the rights of man which were in their 

Very essence both individual and universal. A nation which 
did not respect the rights of its own subjects or of other 
nations denied its own essential character. Moreover, 
loyalty to this common standard was reinforced by a tangible 
solidarity of interest. The ruling middle classes who were 
the beuers of the 19th-century nationalism entertained 
almost ever3rwhere throughout the middle years of the cen- 
tiuy a lively fear of revolution from below. The rights 
of property were scarcely less sacrosanct than the rights 
of man and the functions of the bourgeois democratic 
state — the “ night-watchman state ” in Lassalle’s sarcastic 
phrase — were largely concerned with its protection. Pro¬ 
perty, sometimes described as “ a stake in the country ”, 
was a condition of political rights and — it might be said 
without much exaggeration — of full membership of the 
nation : the woi^er had, in this sense, no fatherland. When 
Marx appealed to the workers of the world to unite, he was 
fully conscious of the strength which unity gave to his 
adversaries. The 19th-century bourgeoisie of the propertied 
classes in western Europe formed a coherent entity, trained 
to the management both of public and of business affairs 
(the modem English public school, like the French lycie, 

'^dates from this period), and united by ties of common ideals 
and common interests. In their competent hands the 
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. raiB'’(St,<M/!iX;wiJA'npN 

dettiobiatiz ed nation wM stM proof fen* many years to come 
kga^t ^e t^i^ptive tdrb^dac^ of popular iiationaU8m>, 
^fiiTte, the pacific chamet^ of 

ipth-cehtury" iiatidnayiism goes deeper and is fundament^ 
to the whole lOth century. . What happened after 1815, 
^ough through rro particular merit nfj^e peace-makers 
.yienite,’' was nothing less than dre gradud devdopment 
of amew kind of economic order wh ich, by making possible 
a phenoroen^ indr ^e of prbducticm and popula tion, offered 
to the.newly etffranchWd natibr^ pf Sprope th? opportunity 
to '^and and spread their. maP^M^piyjyi^adpn ^^^ 
world, and, by conceirtrating the dhectipn p| tlus wpr0_ 
:i^6iroinic"^rder'1n one great capital city, created an inter-, 
batior^,-—or, more acCumpsly, supra-iratioi]^—fiaine:work 
strCiig enbitgh to contain ^^th:,j and .mthout serious 
terjaharrassment the hpady wine of the .„new. padpnalism. 
There was thus a real fotihdadPS. f 9 X.the 
. of intpnuitional .tmde guarantee o f intermt tional peace, 
r Not .only were the govermnents of the western . 

haidoite a cornmpn respect for the rights of pro- 

■pCrty and for the principle of non-interference in the 
' h|^i^j|eineh^ a wCrld eeppemy which was so trirunpj^dy ; 

' adyancing the wealth and authority of the noiddle ^assee,! 
bnt even Habsbnrg and . Romahpy , rdiets of ji;8th-centuiy ; 
. autocracy did not disdain the, finandal (^mbs ^ 
ffpm prosperbiii hourgem tables, and became .hiunbjfe, 

han^rs-on of the .b(un?s^ economic order,.. ^ 

^ intarnadonal^econpnuc society was built on; 

,the fact pf progressive expansion and oh the theo ry of, 
Uas^-jfaire. The expansion of Rpyrppe, consisting bodi in| 
a; startling increase in the population and production of i 
Rurope itMilf and in an unprecedentedly rapid diss emination | 

svcli vnn<l&ll await^ the fortunate peace-tnakeia of V^' 

... ■ It' 
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of the population, products and material civilization of 
Europe throughout other continents, created the funda¬ 
mental change from the static order and outlook of the 
i8th century to the dynamic order and outlook of the 19th. 
The initial divergence which explains the whole opposition 
of principle between mercantilism and laissez-faire is that, 
while the mercantilists believed that the size of the cake 
was fixed, the philosophers of laissez-faire believed in a 
cake whose size could and should be indefinitely extended 
through the enterprise and inventiveness of individual effort. 
Restriction and discrimination are the natural reaction of 
producers to a limitation of demand. In the 19th century 
most people were convinced, on the plausible evidence 
around them, that a continuously increasing production 
would be absorbed by a progressively and infinitely expand¬ 
ing demand. 

In a world of this kind goods could pass freely from 
place to place — and not only goods, but men, Freedom 
of migration was an even more vital factor in the 19th- 
century economic and political system, and more necessary 
to its survival, than freedom of trade. Newcomers were 
made welcome by the prospect of their contribution to an 
expanding production; unlimited opportunity for all who 
were willing to work was an accepted item in the 19th- 
century creed. The same kind of welcome awaited iiew 
nations, whether formed, as in Germany, by a belated 
application of the mercantilist policy of breaking down 
iiitemal barriers to unity, or, as in eastern Europe, by 
splitting off from former multi-national units. Nations, 
like individuals, had their contribution to make; and free¬ 
dom of opportunity should not be denied to them. Human 
nature being fallible, clashes might no doubt occur. But 
just as order at home was not threatened by sporadic 
outbreaks of crime, so occasional wars between the more 
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turbuleiai nalipAS 4^4 ppt 9 peripus mena^ to the | 

stalpiUty of intemation^ society. . 

^he success of this ipth-c^ntuty compromise b<^een! 
a closdy^kiiiit world economic sptem wd imquafiified tecbg-' 
nitipn of the poHtical divei^i^ ah 4 mdepehdehce of hatibns! 
Was rendered possible by two wbtle wd valuai>le pieces! of'' 
: iri^o-b^eve wHch werel^g^^uhcbiimbus an4^(^^ 
sr^ciept^pruehto of r^ty to make plaimble.^^^ 

Wp sdui^ary illusions were, first/that the world ecoii6ihic| 
s^tem was b^y internations^ and second, that the ecdhomi(:| 
r'ahd political systems were entirely separate and! operated; 
irid^ondently of each other. * T 

: The ihusiph of phab^ch;f of the wpjrldJ 

epphhtnip system rested! on bie con^ction that it was not ; 
ihi; ai^fi<^ pyeadpu ^0^^ man but part of an order of nature.: 
tJudb abspiub 4 ^ all vdid eidhomic decisions are! 

: asduthed to be taken by individuals in the furtherwce of ‘ 

; pym interest and hhy Central economic authority (or,^ 
ip presmt-day terms, planning) to be superfluous, so diat' 
thesystem as a whole remains- ■ * impersonal ”. The; 
ipth-centory economic order enjoyed its brilliant success - 
largely because people believed that its operation was : 
impersoiml and dius hi the truest sense ihtematiottai. In! 
fact j^e h of absolute Uassesi-falsre] 

did not obtain .hi ipth-^century society, or ih miy other! 
tociety which has ever existed. To put ihh iiteue in ite* 
simplest and most concrete form, prbgreraive ermaiuibnj 
i^j the pr^ of the princmle bf uiuverad 

trade (which was never sgiplied, and whbse appficadbh woi^ ! 
have been fpimd intplerable) but of the open British market. * 

: Thej^^ spaces, die development of! 

machme-dtiven indusUy dependent oh coal and the bpeh-T 
ing-up of world-wide cbmmuhications through railways and’ 
s!^ppihg services proceeded apapf^pQ^n^l^h^psJi^^l^ 
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and Stimulated everywhere the emergence and development 
of nations and national consciousness ; and the cpunterpj^ 
of this “ expansion of England was the free market pro¬ 
vided in Britain from the eighteen-forties onward for the 
luitural products, foodstuffs and raw materials of the rest of 
the world. In recent years it has become customary to 
dwell on British exports as the foundation of Britain’s great¬ 
ness. It might in mosit respects be more relevant to stress 
the signifi(^ce of her position as the. greatest import and 
entrepdt market. The British have in die past been uni¬ 
versally regarded first and foremost as a nation of merchants 
rather than of manufacturers; and beyond doubt the 
pirimary foimdation of the 19th-century economic system 
was ^e provision of a single wide-open and apparently 
insatiable market for all consumable commodities. It was 

( die existence of this national market which made the w-called 
international system work. 

The international system, simple in its conception but 
infinitely complex in its technique, called into being a 
delicate and powerful financial machine whose seat was in 
the city of London. The corollary of an international 
cbnimodity market'was an international discoimt market, 
an international market for shipping freights, an inter¬ 
national insurance market and, finally, an international 
capital market. All this required and depended on the 
effective maintenance of a single international monetary 
standard into which national currencies were exchangeable 
at fixed rates; and this in turn presupposed a central con¬ 
trol over the currency policies of the different national 
units, enforced by the potential sanction of a refusal to deal 
in “ unsound ” currencies. The prestige of sterling, proudly 
anchored to the gold standard by the Bank Act of 1844, 
made it the only serious candidate for the role of inter¬ 
national money. The Bank of England, as custodian of the 



/integrity of soling, founil itself—unvdUingly and for ^e^ 
part uhvnttingly~ the fund arbiter m 
and die centi^ executive authority of the inter- ; 
/ i^dpn^ system of trade and finance. Ah gold-standard 
/ cbdhtries had to keep pace with one another in eiqianding 
sihd ^e flow of tooney and trade; w it was^ 

cthe London market whi^ iil'^taply sPt the pace, Just ^ 
tto$rc^lilisin in.d^e 17th and ihth centuries had trsm^ormed, 
; l0(^ ecohopi^ intp a single natioxial economy, so: in the 
t^th century the perchants, brokera and bpdccto of London, 
Atdng^^^ fhe sovereign responsibility of the “ old lady 
;;pf 'iV^dneedle ^ixeet ”, transformed the luttioiud'eci^ 
'hpmies pto a single world economy. It mattered little that 
'they had never sought the fimetion which they discharged, 
/l|nd that they remained unconscious of its ^pe and im? 
.fipitande. Itlie huk was thrust on them. “ Money 
n^pt ippa^ itself”, wrote ha^hot In me 
hf hP, f^ona book, “ ahd LpmBpd 
, de^ pf money to manage.” * Here was toe seat of govem- 
fhept of toe.wprld ecpnpniy of the so-called age of Umsez- 
;faure. ' ''. . 

T/Zjf toen toe ipth-century system was the work of art 
-ralhej' than of nature, what remains of iis intemadp^^^ 
vt^hp^or ? No other iparket could hope to challenge toe 
shpn^aiaiiy of London; and mete supremacy might be held 
tp justiJ^ its claims in terms of'^hat would be called nonu- 
functional ” interhatibnalisxn. The fetishism of toe. 
jrold standard made sterlmg a real intematibnal currency. 

financier or merchant dealing with, or estab¬ 
lished in, Lpndon moyed /all the benefit ctf the system, 

, y^ treated op his merits and suffered no disability or 
discnupom^tipm Above tiie, Londpu ipukpt .td^eyed, 
aha desetyed, a remarkable reputation for probi^ and 

' 'W. Page&it, 

• -is' ' ' ." 
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impartiality. It certainly did not seek to serve British 
interests in any murow or exclusive sense; the commerce 
of the world was a British concern. Nevertheless the control 
Zeroised from London was continuous; and because it 
,^as not consciously directed to anything but the day-to-day 
t^ of ensuring the maintenance of sound currency and 
balanced exchangesthe control which msde toe whole 
system work — it was autocratic, without appeal and com¬ 
pletely effective. Nor was it, properly speaking, international, 
muto less representative. It was at once supra-national and 
British. 

The second illusion which secured acceptance of toe 
iQth-century world order sprang from toe formal divorce 
between political and economic power. The secrecy in 
which toe activities of toe city of London were veiled served 
to mask economic realities from toose who thought in tradi¬ 
tional political terms; and these activities were altog^er 
withdrawn from political scrutiny. Yet it was precisely 
because economic authority was silently wielded by a 
single highly centralized autocracy that political authority 
conld safely be parcelled out in national units, large and 
small, increasingly subject to democratic control. This 
economic authority was a political fact of toe first import¬ 
ance ; and toe British economic power of which it was a 
function wss inseparably bound up with the political power 
conferred by toe uncontested supremacy of toe British navy. 
But these inte^nnexions of political and economic power 
were overlooked; and since it was not recognized, either by 
toose who exercis^ the control or by toose who submitted 
to it, how far toe political independence of nations was 
conditioned by the pseudo-intemationsl world economic 
order based on British supremacy, toere was no resentment 
of what would nowadays be regarded as infringements of 
national sovereignty. Thus toe democratized nations of 

i6 




19th century went on from strength to strea^ pro-i 
ciauiuhig aloud, and exercising in the political sphere, frie! 
unrestricted rights of nationalism, while tacitly accepting!; 
tfre (ii^pline of a supreme external arbiter of their ecpnbnnc " 
dratinies in tfre disguise of a law of mitme. On mis supposed: 
sbpabatibn of politicd and economic power; imd this r^f 
btehd of freedom and autbori^, 19th-century order; 
ti^tedv.,’!'....'... . . -4;. 

In the eighteen-seventi^ die first subternme^ rmnblings | 
'began to s^ni&e this splendid edifice. Oernumy em^^d: 
beyond challenge as the leading TOntinra^ bhd Tt ^ 

tf^in Oerijoiai^f^ tlist lid wwh many ye^! 

before me fitsf^eds p tebplUpn againsf Britain’s world: 
’eppnpmie system. The last imperfect triumphs of free fradb! 
wete left behind in the Vixties.' The German tariff of 1879; 

long remembered as die first modern “ scientific ” tapffj 
yr'a piece of economic nanipuiation in the interests of: 
i larioted policy. After 1870 the constructive work of nation-: 
building seemed complete. Nationalism came to be ^oci-: 
/ ated wiffi thp ’* ipd ^ dii..ih*l odiinpusj 

: tpTm implied. When British commefcud and British naiii: 
suprenacy Wbre frrst seriously challenged in the ’ninedes, ; 
bfiiinpus criichs soon began to appear in the structure.: 
When th^!.supremacy in bodi its forms was broken by the! 

; firft world war, die i9th-cehtury economic system collapsed! 
;m"uttCT,and uretrievable 1^^ !Subscqueiit struggles to: 
:t^bre it merely showed how litde its essential foundations; 
, had been understood. 1 



THe^diP^d . 

The third period brings yet anodief chah^ in the char-' 
; l^r! of dip nation. The catastrophic ^bwth of nationalism! 
i^tibai^ruptcy of internationalism which weie die symptoms \ 
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of tho period can be traced back to their origins in the ye^ 
after 1870 but reach their full overt development only after 
1914. This does not mean that individuals became in this 
period more outrageously nationalist in sentiment or more 
unwilling to cooperate with their fellow-men of other nations. 
It means that nationalism began to operate in a new political 
and economic environment. The phenomenon cannot .be 
understood without examination of the three main under¬ 
lying causes which provoked it: the bringing of new social 
strata 'mthin the effective membership of the nation, the 
visible reunion of economic with political power, and the 
increase in the number of nations. 

llie rise of new social strata to full membership of the 
nation marked the last three decades of the 19th century 
throughout western and central Europe. . Its landmark 
w:ere the development of industry and industrial skills; the 
rapid expansion in numbers and importance of urban popu¬ 
lations ; the growth of workers’ organizations and of the 
political consdousness of the workers; the introduction of 
universal compulsory education; and the extension of the 
franchise. These changes, while they seemed logical steps 
: ^ a process inaugurated long before, quickly began to affect 
the content of national policy in a revolutionary way. The 
“ demooratization ” of ^e nation in the earlier part of the 
century had resulted in the establishment of popular control 
over l^e functions of maintaining law and order, guarantee¬ 
ing the rights of property and, in general, ” holding the 
ring ” for the operations of an economic society managed 
and directed from another centre under rules of its own. 
The “ socialization ” of the nation which set in tpwjurds the 
end of the century brought about a far more radical change.. 
Hi^erto, as Peterloo and the fate of the Chartists had shown, 
the masses had had little power to protect themselv^ against 
the immense hardships and sufferings which taissez-fabre 
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iiadustrialisin imposed on them. HeticefQrm idx^ politicd ; 
■ipSw^ of the massif was.jdtoected.,Is,.^ thdr own..; 

and economic .Jpt. ’Ilhe primary aim of national policy 
vw^ no lon^r merely to maintain order and co nduct what j 
t^iis h^c^ly deiSned a^ public buaihi^'sV but to minister to ’ 
.the welfare of pxembem 
to earn then li^g- The demowsitization. 
in the second period had meant the as sertion o f t he political: 
dainw. of the ,d<Mnmant m|d<fie. 
i^e nation toj^^.bjrinj^ 

of ^e maa^ into the for^^t.^!,;^, jjictufe. The ddFence! 
of ;^ge8 ^^d empkjyment be(»mes. a concern.of mtiffidiC 
f j^biic^ and must be ^ei^d/if hec^ssuy , against the national! 
.^blicies of other countries; and this in turn gives the; 

practical inten^tinjflje policy and power: 

• of his nation- .. The socitii2?ation..,^, tits .mtisa .h? ' 

niWt^ COSfillify tile natioiiah^tiohjjf 
1 The aoth-omtury alliance between national 
sckasl^p inay be tra^ 

; tionaiy hatiohaliim. of. tiie and in France, whii^'f 

; ihe Jfacobih tradition remained potent, the Left has asserted ^ 

in 1917 and: 

a^fkin in 19^ —as the custodiah of tii e national interest ; 
'i^aihst tiie compromisers and def^tists ! of .the Eight. In| 
it^j^ddcrift^^^ however, the alliance dates, from. Bisma^ 
who, schooled hy Lassalle, showed the Crerman workem; 
how, much, they had to gam from ..a vigorous arid ruthless: 

hltidhalisitn— “ nft-ai!^e^.j«isnTOsa.sitott^ 



V • It be said thst ti»e-twm; ” ,sat^^ 

” ia^ti|iBv...xt.«sjm8:fahsysbefit !. to about 

;i??S t)y a group of inteUe^aU by Friedrich Nauraaiin. A few; 

yi^fg later it vw applied in Austi^-Himgaiy to Social D^ocrat^: 
Wbp^dc^nded.the organisarion of the party as a federation of national 

S Mcppos^ to those who wished to“ intemationaL** 
for the whole of the Habsburg dominions. 

. ■ ■ '■ -tA••■■■■ ■ ■ ■■ ■■■- --t 
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A decent writer has put it' In the same period the word 
jf; jingoism ” was coined in Great Britain to describe some- 
/ thing that had not hitherto existed — the nationalism of the 
mass«i; and a decade later it was answered from the other 
side by Harcourt’s famous “ we are all socialists now”. 
The successes of Tory democracy, the career of Joseph 
Chamberlain and the adoption by the Liberal party after 
1906 of far-reaching measures of social reform were all 
straws in the ydnd. National policy was henceforth founded 
on the support of the masses; and the counterpart was the 
loyalty of the masses to a nation whidi had become the 
instrument of their'collective interests and ambitions.^ 

By the early nineteen-hiindreds, therefore, the breach 
between the “ two nations ” had been substantially healed 
in all the advanced European cotmtries. In the 19th century, 
, whi^ the nation belonged to the middle class and the worker 
I had no fatherland, socialism had been international. The 
1 (aisis of 1914 showed in a flash that, except in backward 
' Bussia, this attitude was everywhere obsolete. The mass 
of workers knew instinctiyely on which side their bread 
was buttered ; and Lenin was a lone voice proclaiming the 

^ F. Borkenau, SociaUsm^ National or International (1942), p. 51. 
This book contains the best critical analysis knpwn to me of the process 
which I haye called ** the nationalization of socialism Its later diapters 
foreshadowing an organization of Europe west of Russia under Anglo- 
American leadership bear marks of their date and of a certain. anti-Russian 
bias in the author. 

^ Ina work originally published in 1907 the Austrian Social Democrat, 
Otto Bauer, argued that socialism meant ** an increasing differentiation 
of nations, a sharper emphasis on their peculiarities, a sharper division 
between their characters ”, and attacked those who believed that socialism 
would “ diminish or even remove the differences between nations ” 
(Otto Bauer, Die NaUonalitdtenfrage und ^e SozuMemohraHe^ and ed. 
pp. 105^6). Writers on international relations in English-speaking 
countries had less insight; for the most part they were content to con¬ 
gratulate themselves on the increasing ” popular ” interest in inter¬ 
national affairs and believed that this would prdmote international con¬ 
cord. 
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defeat of his owti country as a sodaUst aim anjljpi^ 
tjr^on a^gainst the ‘^socMrds®KMfeI^™.J^^ 

^Ciafism li^ominiously collapsed. Lenin’s desperate rearr 
^ard action to feviye it ihade sense .odiy in Russia, and 
' ^ere only so long as revolutionary conditions persisted. 
Once jdi(^ ‘Vworh*^’ established, 

sodium in due, coum<^ ’’ w logied corollary. The 

. subs^ueht history of Ru^ia ^d the tragi-cothedy of the 
dppmunisf tribute to the 

solidity of the alliancse between nSdonaKsm and sod^ml 
* " The ^seccpd underlying cause of the modem M^JLSf.: 
nitionaiism its^^^ politick to the economie.: 

sphere thurougfi the rra^^on of political power met ecb^ ; 
nomic. policy — has been everywhere, recogpized.^ But it,! 
;:ha8 commuhiy attributed to,tilie perversity of politidMiS I 
d^' to the nefarious busine^, arid its far j 

more djBpmdmt j^midribn^ 'the s odalmtion of the j 

“oatinn owriobked. The democratic nn^ | 

' SObbnd period had proved manageable and compatible 'mth > 
l^ddf jp^^ because its aspifa^ i 

tions were predonMnimtiy politfcal and . diuld be ,.s^^ 

Ihe 'ft^ Umeg-faire or ; 

■“ night-watchman ” state. The sodal hatjo nd^m (or' 
hariond so^ third period, by shifting Ae’ 

ground from .poUtical'to jeeShoTOg,!:^^ brought' 

about the abdication, of the state in favour of , 

the ^^SQi^.seiyice /Jh® 

; ddminahce of the middi^ predominance of the ’ 

masses, or from Ubcaud d^mioeracy to mass democracy, wasi! 
id far as oohcerhed the nature of the aitaf e. the riandrion, 

; frjam politics to eronomies, Heheef9iihJftii,i^ 
the nation-date w^ ais ntuch eco nopips m political, inie: 
;:^imptibh of these fuhedons presupposed the abro^tion! 
of&.ijoternatibnalecononueord^jnd.wd^ ®y®h>fthere' 

'‘it" 
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had no odier obstacles, have prevented a revival of that 

(f prdf^ ,,1^919* NationaUsm had invaded and conquered 
the economic domain from which the 19th century ^d so 
(mimingly excluded it. The single world economy was 
replaced by a multiplicity of national economics, each con¬ 
cerned widi the well-being of its own members.' 

. The link between “ economic nationalism ” and the 
sodal^tion of the nation emerged clearly in the decisive 
and fateful step taken by all the great industrial countries 
after 1919 — the closing of national frontiers to large-scale 
mpmgration. The middle-class governments of the 19th 
century, concerned with the importance of cheap and 
abimdant labour to swell the tide of production and profits, 
had been under no political compulsion to give prior con¬ 
sideration to the wage-levels and stanthirds of living of their 
aym. workers; and for fifty years the exclusion of the 
foreign worker had been the hopeless dream of all labour 
organisations (it had even preoccupied Marx’s First Inter¬ 
national). Now the prohibition was imposed, contrary to 
the patent interests of employer and capitalist, almost without 
opposition; ^ and one of the most effective arid necessary 
' safety-valves of the 19th-century intematiorud order, the 
avenue of escape opened to the enterprising and the dis- 
I contented, was closed with a snap. No single measure did 

* Modern policies of economic nationalism, since they represent 
a, breach with the international ord^ of laissez-faire and are in s 6 me 
respects identical with practices current before the rise of laissez-faire, 
have sometimes been dubbed ** neo-mercahtilist This designation is, 
however, misleading. From the standpoint of nationalism they con¬ 
stitute not a return to the past, but a further stage in a continuous process 
of the extension of the nation from the aristocracy to the middle class and 
from the middle class to the masses. 

^ It should not be forgotten that the attitude of the workers was 
precisely imitated by the professional middle class in similar conditions. 
Medical opposition in Great Britain to the immigration of refugee doctors 
in the nineteen-thirties was a conspicuous and not particularly creditable 
example. 



■: TH3e;ctiiiwa;,;6F .,'f 

itiolie tp ;]c^4«f. a pf ci^fe 

« 5 ittmital)ie. r 1^0 ainigle measure more el^ly tHe 

iirfierent 4rive,^^^^ the jae^ swiid . powerful labour intereste 

vtojyajrda polides of dcclusiye nationdliwn...When in ihe 

I ^ediure dd^ 

^don of alien r^gees to Grdit Britain, coment was given oii 
d*!? condition that they did not ‘ \seek employment l*he 
:d9tion was prepared to receive those who^e support would 
! be a char^ bn i£e natibi^ wealth, biit not thirae wh<^e 
pfbductive capadiy hught help to increase it. 

: li vr:; Biit this WBS iperely one s^ptom of a far broader trend. 
(My in GreatBritdh didtheintere^of the wbrfe 
fpod'^p the labour movemdit for some time faithful to 

Y ^93^> the greater 

; attrlbti^>*( of .wage stability won the day. Workers became 
! in^rested equally with employers in measirres. of protection 
. and sub^d^ iddusttyr 

^ro^d a ihuitM meding-ground for the hitherto conflictihg 
: fpicces of eapital and labour; and national and sodal polidea 
y»;dded ipqre d*My than ever together. The same 
b^hrum^ts igrye bp^ The “ monopoly of ford^ trade ” 
add sirni%: or^imtions elsewhere conform to irreproach- 
ia1?ly sodaUst principles; yet they have also proved mbst 
efficient hjsh^ents of s».QnQMe,,^^p 
,r^npmy is a Janus with a nationalist as well, as a social^ 
■; face; if its dot^ine seems sodalist, its pedigree is unim- 
>peachably nadohalist. A few years, ago ** sbdalism means 
Sh^gth ” would have seemed, even to socialbts, a para- 

^ nation determines to e 
utmost strength ^^m war. It resorte v^ 

; pobdes of out-and-out sbdalism. . Now. that la isse z-faire 
: succuml^d W joint onslaught of nationalhim and 

s 4(^p8sm, ite two assailants have become m js.st^ 
i almost indis^gm^ble in tiielr aims; and both ha^ 
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become immensely more powerful through the alliance. 

The third cause of ^e inflation of nationalism — the 
startling increase in the number of nations dtuing our third 
period — is one of which suflident accoimt is rarely taken. 
>Here too the year 1870 marks a significant turning-point, 
l^own to that time the iidluence of nationalism had been to 
dinunish the number of sovereign and independent political 
txtaSs in Europe. In 1871 after the unification of Germany and 
Italy had been completed there were fourteen; in 1914 there 
were twenty; in 1924 the number had risen to twenty-six. 
It would be an understatement to say that the virtual doubling 
in fifty years of the number of independent European states 
aggravated in degree the problem of European order. It 
altered that problem in kind — the more so since the con¬ 
vention ruling in 1871 that only five or at most six Great 
Powers were concerned in major European issues no longer 
commanded general acceptance, hlor could the settlement 
after the first world war be regarded as in any way final or 
conclusive. National self-determination became a standing 
invitation to secession. The movement which dismembered 
Austria-Hungary and created Yugoslavia and Czechoslovakia 
was bound to be succeeded by movements for the dis¬ 
memberment of Yugoslavia and Czechoslovakia. Given 
the premises of nationalism the process was natural and 
legitimate, and no end could be set to it. After 1914 it 
spread rapidly to the Arab world, to India, to the Far East; 
though elsewhere the British Dominions offered the more 
impressive spectacle of separate nations growing to maturity 
within the unsevered bonds of the Commonwealth. More¬ 
over, this , dispersal of authority occurred at a time when 
both military and economic developments were forcing on 
the world a rapid concentration of power: it not only 
ignored, but defied, a trend deeply rooted in the industrial 
coiiditions of the period. The bare fact that there are in 
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Europe to-day more thsm twenty, and in the world more 
thfui su^, political unite ci^miung theAteihii of Ihdepmdent 
so^c^di^ states goes far by itself to diplaih the aggravaHon 
of t|^e eyUs of naijQnadtem m^^ 

^^ough, however, this multiplicatioh' of haildii^ 
frpt;L]di^^in. Eprope and the extension throughout the world 
PI a conception hitherto limited to wtetern Europe and" its" 
dir^ dependencies have given an immeitee impetiis to 
economic itetionalism it may well stem unfair to apply 
thia teirm in w ip^diphs/teiite' to jhe hatoiaT atid lei^t^^ 
detemunation of “ bteky^d 7* nations to shtee ui^^^H 
iagte hitiierto monopolized by those who had had so long 
d start in industtid development. The 19th-century coh- 
cedtmtion .of indiistry in a few grete countries in westera 
Europe, which furmshed their inditetrial product to the 
rest of the world and coii^umed iA .rptu itif food and ra.w 
natpnab, may have bteh a highly practical example of 
the jhvisipn of labojir. Biat tids privilegte status of tiie 
tedP^P^ nationa was aelf-deteructive in so far" as it wte'! 
bowd tedhPf''dr lator to cr^te a desire and capacity for 
utdusttial production and a development of national con- 
^pj^tesjin the lete privilegte countrite. List had argued 
ais' long ago as 1840 that, w^ie ftee ti^d 
interest of. industrially mature nations, protective tariils 
y^rb ,a petesatey and legitimate instrument for developing 
badtirard industries and countries to a state of maturity, 
tn thd 19th century Germany and the ttruted Statii Had 
both ietened and protited by this lessori. It vras now taken 
tip by new and smaller nations all over the world, arid the 
whplei marhiheiy of teonomic nationalism was tet in motibii 
to develop their industries and bring them some fraction of 
tije power and prestige w-hich went with! industrial deyelop- 
"Ir^ti . Sudl pr<teeduite mteitably teftaded ihterhatibi^ 
bfade and 'mnltiplied competition for natebwirig ihafkete. 
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The results were disastrous : yet nobody was to blame for 
them. They arose simply from the multiplication of th£ 
numb^ of sovereign and independent nations, each claiming 
its share in the" profits and . prerogatives of industrial pro¬ 
duction. 

These three factors —; the socialization of the nation, the 
nationalization of economic policy and the geographical 
' ez;tension of nationalism — have combined to produce the 
characteristic totalitarian symptoms of our third period. 
The combination of these factors has found expression in 
two world wars, or two instalments of the same world war, 
in a single generation, and has imparted to them a peculiar 
quality of embittered exasperation for which it would be 
difficult to find a precedent in any war in history. 

The CKmax 

f The ^orld war of 1914 was the first war between social¬ 
ized natibi» and took on for the first time the character 
of what has since been called “ total war ”. The view of 
war as the exclusive affdr of governments and armies was 
tacitly abandoned. Before hostilities ended, ffie obUteration 
. of the traditional line between soldier and civilian had gone 
vety far; attadk on civilian morale by propaganda, by mass 
terrorism, by blockade and by bombing from the air had 
become a recognized technique of war. Popular national 
hatreds were for the first time deliberately inflamed as-an 
insriument of policy, and it came to be regarded in many 
quarters as a legitimate war aim, not merely to defeat the 
enemy armed forces, but to inflict punishment on members 
of the enemy nation. In the second world war any vahd 
or Useful distinction between armed forces and civilian 
populations disappeared almost from the outset; both were 
merely different forms of man-power and woman-power 
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;qiphiUi2^d <iitfei:s!»t jpd m .4*^ “ J&wfe ” ^ 

; thp .s^p stpiggle. The individual had hec’ome Ul^e more, 
;i|f the, .eyes eidier of his own national ^veminent of of that i 
of the ^etny, than a unit in the br^mized ranks of the.; 

. nation. Ih Hay 1946 an act of Parliahieht empowered the ! 
; J^riti^h Government tp no^ejreg^alibhs '‘^requinng persons | 
~ to place themselves, their services and their property at ' 
:lhe dispo^ of ttis Majesty"” for suny puipose afisihg out ’ 
pf J&e prosecution of the war. NatiionalUm and socialiam !: 
joined hands to applaud the most umfesefvedly tbialitaffan 7 
m^sufe byef adopted by any nation at its hoxu: of gr^test' 
■heed. 

The re-ostabUshment of national political authority over ^ 
rdie economic system, which was a necessauty cofollaty of I 
j^e .sooi^ii^tion of the. nation, was ho doubt one of the ! 
^factors cohtniWtihg to the situation which produced the 1 
: two But ft redyed frpin'^^^ so powerful an ! 

impetus that its relation to Sem is as much one of leiffeci t 

; as pf can^t. Tjhe introidtS^ ihf 

: of dhie outbreak pf wah i.n 1914the assiimption by every ! 
fbellig^nt government of the fight to create and control! 
ity 0^ nafiphal money and the deposition of sterling from ’ 
its nbie ^ the univemal currency. These measures had their ■ 
cotmtefpiut in commercial policy. TlMr"t 3 heful. respect; 
esd^ded fpr more than two centuries ip ihepfivate property' 

. .mid husiness interests of ibff prdmaty citizen of a belligerent : 
';:cptEntry was altogether set aside. After 1914 both persohsd ; 
^relations and commerced tmnsactions, direct or indirect, [ 


ndih enemy became a criminal ©fence; and for ; 

i'sdjie^hrst time in the history of modem .enemy private i 

S ’isrty vm "confiscated— devaamting blow at the! 
daiipjfis Uassf^-fairi society and i!o«rgeb» civiliza- ■ 
.In^n^tipnal law, framed for days when munirioi^ ‘ 
Iffid nnUtaiy stores were the only contraband and neutrals : 
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traded freely with belligerents, was severely strained by 
submarine warfare on the one side and by an “ all-in ” 
blockade on the other. More important still, the change in 
spirit extended from the methods of war to its purposes. 
It soon became clear that the terms of peace, whichever side 
* emerged victorious, would constitute an attack on the 
standard of living of the defeated nation. The kind of 
policy hitherto reserved for colonial wars against backward 
peoples was for the first time being turned by European 
powers against one another. War among socialized nations 
inevitably became an instrument for securing- economic 
advantages for the victor and inflicting economic disabilities 
I on the defeated. Modem wars are fought to a finish, and 
^ the loser has no rights. 

Nor would it be a legitimate diagnosis which treated 
. ‘ these S3miptoms as the passing aberration of nations at war. 
In spite of the novel machinery provided by the League of 
Nations, the period between the wars was marked by a 
'progressive and catastrophic deterioration in international 
relations, broken only by a brief and uhcert^ respite 
between 1924 and 1929. During these twenty years more 
agreement between nations was recorded on paper, but less 
substantial agreement attained in practice on major political 
and economic issues, than at any recent period; nor were 
acts of aggression confined to those who became the aggressors 
in the second world war. It would be erroneous to attribute 
this deterioration to an unhappy accident or to the male¬ 
volence of a few men or a few nations ; evil men will always 
be found to turn aii unhealthy condition to account. Neither 
the delegates of fifty or more nations who met at Geneva 
nor those at home who instructed them were abnormally 
quarrelsome or abnormally obstinate men. On the contrary 
their passion for agreement was shown by the pertinacity 
with which they signed meaningless protocols and resolu- 
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'tioiu in order to m^tuh git least foiiw pf a^reemci&': 
dveii Where the substance Was lacMng. Th^e men failed : 
to' agree prmsely becaiue reptWs^t^ hatioiW^^m 
last arid (^Iminadhg phase of ^eif evolution. In no pendd ' 
1 ^ b talh, pf cooperation betWeen nations ;! 


in few periods le^ of the reality. As custodiahs of the living ! 
i stiihdards, employment aund amenities of tiieir whole popii^ ; 
i;iaitions, tiiodem hatibiW are, m idi^e 
::filiictidh, probably less callable than any' otiieir groups iii ; 
ilmodem tithes of, robing agreement witii one anotiier. I 
■r i, The cpnhrast betiveep, <!!9*®P®hitive^^ law-abiding i 

habite of ipembers of a national comthuiiity and the law-! 
breaking proclivities of nation members of the ihteniatibhal I 
cohhh^ty Idiig b^b a ttiiism ; and recent rapid decline ! 
in tiie qbs^ance of intqn^tiPmd. la^r i? QQJiiihoh ground ] 
; amdhg all observers. The decline, like the decline in inter- : 
hatiopal agreement, is easily explicable in terths of the: 
preceding anal3rsis. The ihteihatiohal laW of the 17th and ■ 
iSth cepturies rested op ;J|ie ^od faith of sovereij^.; 
What was at stake Wae the, personal execution of personal! 
ipfdhiises ' and obligations; and tbe seh^ of solidanty ' 
jilting mophrchs was sufficient' to leave them With a ’ 
certain desire to keep their word* to one another. In the' 
ipth century solidarity between middle-class govemmentifi ’ 
buttressed op, respect for the rights, qf property, and feihr ! 
^forced by fear of offepduig the international hnancial ' 
'adthorities in London by any irrejgplarity in the discharge | 
f of obligations, still sufficed to keep the observance of inter- ! 
r^ional law and agreements on a tolerably high level.! 
Phraetosaep^^ it Was'biSm^ck Whofro dia^osed* 

')the,,syTnptoms of decline and ascribed it to the-unrehability- 
:;p|^denioci|icie8^. .The. diagnosis Was too harrow. The! 
;f<i^|iie wias, dtte not, to-ahy particutefoifip of govern ' 
cdhstitutionj but to ffie sbciaUzed nation of which! 
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Bisinarck one of the first promoters. 

In the contemporary period the discharge of any major 
international obligation depends on the will of the nation, 
under whatever form of government, to honour it. An 
18th-century monarch, operating with foreign mercenaries 
or with pressed troops drawn from a social class which had 
no voice in the management of affairs, could imdertake to 
make war in a given contingency with the reasonable assur¬ 
ance that the imdertaking could be carried out. In the 
19th century the rise of liberal democracy led Great Britain 
to adopt an extremely cautious attitude towards commit¬ 
ments likely to involve anything more serious than a naval 
demonstration; ’ and the American constitution has up to 
the present virtually precluded the assumption by the United 
States of an obligation to make war in any circumstancesj 
. whatever. In the modem age of the socialized nation and 
of total war, a pmdent government, whatever its constitu¬ 
tional powers, may well doubt its competence to give such 
an undertaking — at any rate for more than a few days or 
weeks ahead ; and this caution applies in particular to 
unspecified obligations like those in the Covenant of the 
League of Nations. Even the policing of conquered enemy 
territory with conscript armies is an obligation which no 
ipodem democracy can lightly assume for any prolonged 
period. 

Financial and economic commitments are equally suspect. 
They may be accepted by gbVextinlents in all good faith, 
but without full understanding of their consequences; and 
should these eventually turn out to be detrimental to the 
standard of living or level of employment in one of the 

. It is worth tocalling the three classic pronoTincemeiits on the sub¬ 
ject : Castlereagh’s State Paper of May 5, iSao ; Gladstone’s refiiml in 
the House of Commons on August 10,1870, to treat the Belgian guarantee 
treaty as a “ rigid ** obligation ; and Salisbury’s memorandum of May 29, 
t9ot. ■ ^ 
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-contracting countries, they will be (dishonoured, as Great ■ 
;|tr)[^jQ disbonPlt^d nj^f^ obligations to the United ' 

; States in 1933.* Jjor can the geneM provisions of inter- ! 
natioiuii law be any longer observed by a modern nation if ^ 
'their' ^pb,?gi;^ce^' .w,.fQundt. 9 t:'..befi?yp|-'lt 9 ,,ihy^^ 
life pr r^ b? defeat ui rime of waij or serious econoimc ; 
Ipss in riine of peace. The first obligaribn of the modern 
naripifiil gb^emment, which no oth^ oblij^ricin will be : 
ii^pwed tP pvemde, is to It would be i 

.absurd to 1^ state of afitui^ as proof of increased p 

huipan wipkedneM; it might equally well be regarded as ‘ 
pri)of of a sharpened socud conscieni^. fiut whatever view l 
wd take of it, it would be folly to neglect rile bverwhelmihg ! 

! evid^ce riiat .modem naripnal ^^venunent8 cannot and will; 

,phseiye.,,iht;gi^ripiipi^^ jt^rieelbr.'.i^ps,pf "'ipter^ripfif 1. j,,. 
yla^ lyhep riiesp. become hiirdensome Qjr.dangerous to the i 
pr security of their own nation. Any so-c^ed : 
iptei^^bl'#^ bmlt^^o^^^^^ bbfigaribns assumed ' 

by national goveriunents is an amair of lath and plaster anti ;! 
Hwill ^mblp into dust as as pressure is placed upoP it p 
in peace, as in warv'tiie internatibnal law of tiie aj^ of * 

. so^feigns is; incbmpatible witii the sbciatized natioP. Tlip ]7 
failpre to creato sp interparioi^ cpnununity of nations J 
?on the basis pf .iptematippal riimries ^d international latyl. 
fiilarks the final bani^ptcy of nationalism in the west 

; * ';rte focttjf cj^skw l^e si4b|ect is sitotsmi^t made by the then j 

VChan^lpr'of'^ Ne^e'Clbimberlainp^ 

the 1 ^^^ hdi' jpaymeht ihad^ by 'Ct^t Sntom uh ihe i^ericah War 
debt agreement: “ Wh<m we are told that oont^^ must be kept sadred, j 
TO?? 9 ^ ^ whidbi we ; 

have ujtidertok^Vi? not be forgotten have diher oblfgatiohs | 

l&d responsibilities, obligations not oxdy"to oi^ touhti^Wi but ' 

!ii^ of human beings ihibu^dut the world, whb^ happmm ; 

dr^ may d^end upon how &r the iulBbn^t of these bbllgadohs . 

; 4 a ^sisted upon oh the one side and met on the other ” (Home of Comncmi F 
December 14, x9a2, ybL 273a col. 354)* 
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Mewwhile the extension of the geo^phical limits of 
nationalism has meant not only a multiplication of the 
number of nations, but a planting of nationalism in new and 
unfamiliar soils. In western Europe nationalism had grown 
in soils fertilized by the traditions of Christendom, of 
natural law and of secular individualUm. In German .lands 
the natural law and individualist traditions had strudc only 
light roots; in Russia and other countries dominated by 
the Orthodox Church they had been ignored or rejected. 
EeyOnd Europe nationalism was now spreading to countries 
where every Christian or European tradition was alien, and 
where the illogical inhibitions which had for so long helped 
to restrain European nationalism were unknown. Even in 
Europe the ruthlessness of the first world war did much to 
break down these inhibitions. The second world war was 
stinted by a' German power which scarcely paid even lip- 
service: either to the humanitarian tradition of individualism 
or to the universalist tradition of natural law. Mass deporta¬ 
tions df civilians have been carried on ^ over Europe; in 
eastern .Europe a large number of Jews have been deliberately 
exterminated. Germany ini several cases, and Japan in the 
notorious attack on Pearl Harboiu*, took military action 
without any previous declaration of war. International law 
had come to seem almost irrelevant except perhaps when 
it could be invoked to discredit an opponent. In the conduct 
of the war there haye been gradations of inhumanity and 
ruthlessness, significantly corresponding to the degree in 
which the respective theatres of war had participated in 
the western European tradition. It has been fought with 
greater feroci^ in eastern than in western Europe, and with 
niost savagery of all in Asia and the Pacific. Neither Russia 
nor Japan is a party to the Geneva convention on prisoners 
of war; and in Germany powerful and specificrily Nazi 
organs showed an increasing disregard for its obligations. 

3 * 



. iw. <suiN«««':or NAtiopLi^^^ 

: i Yet ,it,wpu^^^^ be premature to claim for western Europe ■ 
.any etefflptf^ even from the worst brutaUties M- ij^ 
;^b'‘^nal strife., The of iinilit^ discipline and die ' 

cbuntnes from four ye^ of grind- ; 
ing bpprrasion may yet lead to butbtwto which vnU m 
ifli horrot anythm that has occurred in; other parts of the.; 
y^rld. flpr is ihs®e^^^ policies ; 

which holds put . hippe of an ultimate pacihcadon between ! 
nations. Eerhaps the apex of nadoiffidiam. i& rea(^^ 
it comes to, bp regarded as an ehlighteiied policy to remove ’ 
;^en, woM^n^^d children forcibly from their homes and' 

to place im order to create tombs ] 
gehebiis totiorial units. Such plans were tost canvassed m ! 
the hrat flusl’^ reypfpjibhary 'totibnalisiaa when the : 

; Jacobins wished to deport flie (4rennah-a.peahing populatiod ] 
of iMsace tod replace it with good Erenchmen.^ - Having ; 
reifuiined, dormant for-a hundrsd^-tod.J^^ years, | 
they revived after the world WMv.^^ *9*9 

Venirelos w?B :^eady proposing to tidy up natiohal frontiers j 
in Asia Mipor by *' a wholesale and^ rorttual rtsn^er,.^'^ 
population ’* ; and about the same dine. Mad^der in Jms i 
fapipus, e^y in geojrolitics suj|^8ted an exchange of the 1 
, Oepnto pbpuktibn of East TmsMa EoUsh populatSoh"; 
; of Posen.* l^ihor transfers of population were subsequently i 
fi^i^ out b^e^n ^Turjkey mid Greece and Greece and! 
Bulgaria; and me«! drepenite expehenis were uihappily^ 
; invested by the Teague of Nations wdth^^ a spurious and: 
' dhtimely air of highTmihdedness, which was apparently not ’ 
^ d^persed even when'Hitler drew .Ubei^y bn the precedent ! 
;:jhu8 created.. To-day annexations of territory are regarded ' 

‘ jif 'f quoted in F. Hertz, NattMi^ty m ^iitory and PoRties, ■■ 

.i'p. 8lS.* ’ 

* H* ]Vfod|cin.der, Democredk Ideab and. Reality (Pelican ed., i944)i^ 
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as more, not less, respectable if they are accompanied by 
wholesale deportation of the existing population •— not per¬ 
haps the most callous act recorded in history, but . surely 
the most explicit exaltation of the nation over the individual 
as an end in itself, the mass sacrifice of human beings to 
the idol of nationalism. 

A Fourth Period? 

The SMond world war thus marks the climax and the 
catastrophe of the third period of modem international 
relations, and leaves us on the threshold of a fourth period 
whose character will probably shape the destinies of mankind 
for a century to come. A first view suggests beyond doubt 
that nationalism has never been stronger than at this 
moment; and this view would lead to almost unqualified ' 
pessimism about the future of international relations. Yet 
closer analysis may reveal certain trends, not necessarily more 
reassuring, but at any rate sufficiently different to suggest 
that, whatever may be in store in the next few years, nations 
imd intematiohal relations are in process of imdergoing 
anbther subtle, not yet clearly definable, change. 

Paradoxically enough, certain features of the war itself 
seem to mark a retrogression from the unqualified national¬ 
ism of the preceding period. The absence of any trace of 
national exaltation or enthusiasm on the outbreak of the 
second world ww offered in all countries — and not least in 
l Germany itself—a striking contrast, which was much 
f reinarked at the time, to the patriotic fervour of 1914. 
National hatreds have lost their old spontaneous frankness, 
and mask themselves delicately in ideological trappings. 
In Germany the “ hymn of hate ” has not reappeared; in 
Great Britain what is ciffied: the rather 

shamefaced rationalization of a frank popular emotion of 
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the last war. Evra the “ x^^onalisp !*. of Hitler became, 
tiin^ t^etti oh, less and less speci&all^ German. It was ~ 
‘f^ryan ” or " Nordic’” ; and, dnveh first byheeds 
pi (^ossr and later by the demand for nhm- 

pbh^r, it be^an to discover these attributes in unexpected 
places. Full and impartial ihformktion of the extent aiid 
ugi^cance of “ quisungism ’’ in many countries can hardly 
be expected for some time. It was perhaps not surprmng 
jbat it should hive mf©cmd.^^ewl^ created tiationi^ iihits 
like Gi^hoslm^lHa Md Vu^s^^ but widespread “ col- 
labotation ” in the European country wiib the oldest and 
mcsf deeply rooted national tradition of all yms a new and 
startling development. Ten or twelvh miflioh fore^ 
workers in.Germah factories, factories in occupied countries 
wdirking under high pressure on war producd6h, subsihhllal 
cbhtmgehts of a dozhh forei^ naildhalides embodiedm 
^Qeno^, die extensive ret^itmrat of foreignesrs not 

' dnly for the rack and file, but for the officer corps, of die 
crack and hi^y trusted 5 ^^ phenomena 

are hot, wholly explicable ih tenhs of brute force, and seem 
di^cplt to reconcile ^th die picture of an age of unbridled 
ind mihtaiit nadphalu Pofidcal waifih:e; whose contribu¬ 
tion to Hider’s victories, in ^940 and 1941 can hardly be 
denied, is at once a symptom and a cause of the decline of 
nati??naliara.u . It succeeds .only by finding rifts m natiotid' 
Solidarity; it aims at widening and deepening those rifts. 
Some plausibility must be accorded to a shrewd comment 
penned at die pew of German power in Europe that ** Hidef's 
Subbb^es ai^e basiwlly rooted, not in his extreme natiomdism, 
but' on the contrary in his shrewd judgment of the decay 
of nationaltam.among his neighbours 
v^fuThiSse might be dismiwed as mislwding 

iiin^ exp^tional if they did hot seemi to coincide with other 
.I'V-' .CF. Boribemu, iS'oeia 2 um, NaHonal or Intematio^-(ig4»), p. 16^. 
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and broader indications. As the second world war draws 
to a close, none of the main forces that have gone to make 
the victory is nationalist in the older Sense. Neither Great 
Britain nor the Britisli Commonwealth was ever finally 
v^engulfed in the nationalist tide. The word “ British ” has 
never acquired a strictly national connotation; and there 
is no name for the citizen of the entity officially known as 
“ the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland”. More significant are the non-national names 
and multi-nationd status of the two new giante of world 
politics — the United States of America and the Soviet 
Union. It is the pride of the United-States to have been 
the “melting-pot” of nations. In the American army for 
the liberation of Eiux>pe men of German, Polish, Itdian, 
Croat and a dozen other national origins have marched side 
by side; in the presidential election of 1940 one candidate 
. could speak with pride of his Dutch, the other of his German, 
ancestry. In the Soviet Union a fiuctuating attitude towards 
the national issue has ended, under a Georgian leader, in the 
emphatic promulgation of a comprehensive Soviet allegiance 
which embraces in its overriding loyalty a multiplicity of 
component liations. 

The climate at the end of the second world war \^1 
therefore be very different from ^t of 1919 when the dis¬ 
ruption of. the Habsburg, Romanov and Turkish empires 
under the banner of rational self-determination was regarded 
as a landmark of progress in intentional relations. This 
may well turn out to have been the last triumph of the old 
V fi^iparous nationalism, of the ideology of the small nation 
as the ultimate political and economic unit; for it was 
one of those victories which prove self-destructive to the 
victor. Political changes, whether evolutionary or revolu¬ 
tionary, rarely make themselves felt everywhere with equal 
intensity or at the same rate of advance. In Asia the demand 
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for .self-de:^i7pi^^oB.may still be he^d, ^ougli perHaps 
motie fsuQtly and less comd^dy than of late.; In Eyjrppe 
spate, of tbs.siHjril' H^ past may continue for a few 

gdhei^tipns longer to eke out a precarlousl^ lndependent 
existence; others my retain the ahldpF. o|. indep^dence 
wbeb the reality has disappeared. But their military and 
ec^abadc. has heed dem p ri ateated .beyond recaU.,. 

They can survive piily as an anomaly and an anachronism 




II 

THE PROSPECTS OF INTERNATIONALISM 

The contemporary challenge to the nation as the final and 
acceptable unit of international organization comes on two 
fronts — from within and from without, from the stand¬ 
point of idealism and from the standpoint of power. On 
the plane of morality, it is under attack from those who 
denounce its inherendy totalitarian implications and pro¬ 
claim that any international authority worth die name must 
interest itself in the rights and well-being not of nations 
but of men and women. On the plane of power, it is being 
sapped by modem technological developments which have 
made the nation obsolescent as the unit of military and 
emnomic organization and are rapidly concentrating effective 
decision and control in the hands of great multi-national 
units. The two attacks are not wholly independent of each 
other; for it is the failure of the nation-state to assure 
military security or economic well-being which has in part 
inspired die widespread questioning of the moral credaitials 
of nationalism. The futere depends on the strength of 
each, and on the nature of the balance which may be strack 
between them. The challenge from within may be con¬ 
sidered first. 

Individual and Nation 

Every established historical institution acquires vested 
interests and stakes out for itself claims which must from 
time to time, and especially in periods of crisis, be sub¬ 
mitted anew to the test of first principles.- The challenge 
to nationalism does not exclude recognition of the place of 
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liatibns m jan ; it dears the way for a 

^be^er iinderatanding of what tlut place is. The nadeh J?\ 
not a ^‘ natural ” or “ biological ’* group — in the sense* for 
ei^^ple, of the family, it has no,rights in the 
s^sb that the. individual can be said to. have natural rights. 
The .nation 18 not a de&iaple .andL.d^ai'ly recognizable entity; 
ridr is it universal, It .is, coiiriined to ceri^ periods of 
histoiy and toi certain parts of the world. T^-day — in liie 
most .naripn-consdphs pf sU epochs—it would still prob- 
albly be fair to idiat a Imge numeriesd^ of the 

population of the world fed no aji ggiance to any nation, 
lleyer&eleas the nation fe, .sams^ing far more tha n a 
Voluntary assodatioh ; arid it emWdies m^ itself, though 
p^ferlaid mth conventional toappings, such natural and. 
nnjversal elements as attachment to one’s n^dy f 
Si^ech and a 8 eiwe...oi, wider .kinslup tim mat of &mily. 
The naodem ni^O^ has its'place 

and function in a wider s oci ety, and ite efiums c^ 
di^ed or Butimey can in no drcu mstances be 

absolute, being ^verined by historical conditions of ti mp 
and place ; ‘ and they have to be .considered .at thg present 
moment primarily m relation to the . needs, both. pL^ISB|i*y 
.and of ec^noptip. What has tp..be. d^enged 

and rejected is the claim of natM^LtoLmakjiie:;a^aiL. 
tbe ti>le rightful sovereign repository of political power and 
^he ultimate cdhstitoditjmit pf e daim 

^dudly asserted over the past three centuries, though not 
ifmally conceded, and then only for the European continent, 
-till 1919,^ ■ 

; ^^It is a. fimdamental tenet of nationalism tliat .imy inter- 
tirfripnal order must take' the form of. a^spej^Jdm^t., 
nations that, just as the national commnnity is coin- i 
::pOsed of inm^diusl memb(^, so the international conmcLupity ; 
Simisi; be made up of nation roembCTs. In the first period of' 
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international rektiona reviewed in the previous chapter this 
assumption had been natural enough; the members of the 
intenuitional community were individual sovereigns. In 
the second period the personified nation had taken the place 
of tile person of the sovereign. The assumption of the 
previous period was begiiming to wear a little thin. But 
the survival of monarchy in all the principal coimtries helped 
to keep it in being. The concert of Europe was originally 
conceived as a conclave of monarchs or their personal agents ; 
and periodical meetings between sovereigns continued to be 
a significant part of its machinery. In the third period even 
this myth of an international conclave of rulers was dead, 
though one faint attempt was made to revive it in a demo¬ 
cratic guise through the publicity given to the largely 
imaginary personal character of relations between Austen 
Chamberlain, Briand and Stresemann. But the myth had 
by this time obtained so strong a hold that the substitution 
of corporate nation for individual ruler vras for the most 
part quite unconscious. Few people in the period between 
the two wars doubted that the international community 
mtist be composed of nations or were specifically aware that 
this enormous assumption was being made. 

The supposed analogy between a nationd community of 
^-dhdividuals and an international community of nations, 
wW<A was the stock-in-trade of much international oratory 
between the two wars, requires us to believe that the members 
of the international community, like the individuals com¬ 
posing a national community, are known, recognizable and 
comparable entities. This assumption is open to question. 
The sovereigns who formed the international community 
of the 17th and i8th centuries were members in virtue of 
their power; the effective test was that of mi^t. The 
same held good of the Great Powers forming the 19th- 
century concert of Europe. But the European settlement 
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Qf j^io ws based on the adm^ion of two new and fevolu- 
tiohfuy claims — die clauh of radai and lin^aiic grou|^ 
tp'pblitical independence and statehood ini virtue of fheh: 
i^uedii^ as nations, and the claim of all independent states 
tp'^ocdye i membership of the inteniatibnal community. 
Mpfeldp of the inte^^atio^ conunuiutjr thuP became 
ostensibly a matter not of might but of right. In theory 
tlus seemed to nihrh an im^ progress: In practice it 
proved impossible to discover any distinguishing noarks by 
yvluch the nght of a seh-st3ded nhdbn to statehood could be 
objectively determined, or to exclude either the criterion of 
"height or the criterion of polirical expediency , so that member¬ 
ship of the international community became itself a subject 
of Uncertainty and dispute. Once it v^ ptochiimed that 
hatio^i, like individual human beings, vvere independent 
dpd self-detepnined entities, the question ihedtably shose. 
What narioiis ? And to this question there was no deter- 
;'minate. answer.,., , ^ 

’ llie diMciilly became far graver when political thh^ere, 
pursuing the analogy of the ihdi^dual, be^ih to ascribe to 
hhtions nap^ as freedom and eqciaUtyi;' The 

ipm century.recognized the freedom of nations as a corollary 
of dempci^cy; and few thinkers either in the i 9th century 
6r belween. the, two^ l^^ to have enqiured into ite 

prec^e miaihirig or validity. Yet freedom is a prerbgarive 
. of . the individr^ man and wpunuii • it is. only by a con- 
/ Vendonal. nietaphor, vriiich easily becomes a clicM and & 
sometimes barely dhtihgu&hable from ek^^ 

' tioh of the hadPn as an object of 'worship and an end in 
. ip^h, that freedom is attributed to nariona* Tteedonn for. 

a Jafipn has^ m ih so far as it is dehiihded fay the 
V pseh hn 3 Vpm^^ up the nation andl^lt by them 

^“t^nfral to thefr ||ut nation^ .freedpui .whioh, 

i way, as it did in some countnes between the two 

'■'r"' 4* ."" 
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wars, for the consistent denial of elementary rights and 
liberties to large sections of the nation is little better than a 
contradiction in terms. It is well known that a good many 
people in central Europe after 1919 regretted the natiibn^ 
freedom which had liberated them from the Habsburg 
empire. The assumption that ordinary men and women 
gladly accept loss of their means of livelihood or of their 
personal liberties as the price of the freedom of their nation 
will be readily made only by those who have not suffered the 
experience. ' 

The same conclusion is equally valid for another right 
conventionally coupled with freedom—the right of equality. 
It is a commonplace that no political community can be 
established among individuals divided by conspicuous, sig¬ 
nificant and irremediable inequalities. Within the political 
unit this difficulty has usually been solved by including in 
ihe effective community only members of the most powerful 
group — white men, landowners, propertied classes and so 
forth — between whom some measure of equality exists; 
internationally this was the solution which in the 19th 
century gave some reality to an international community of 
Great Powers. This exclusive solution is no longer accept¬ 
able. But its rejection confronts the world with the impos¬ 
sible task of creating an international community out of 
units so fantastically disparate (leaving out of account the 
three predominant powers) as China and Albania, Norway 
and Brazil.^ The reference in the draft Charter of the 
United Nations prepared at Dumbarton Oaks to “ the 

^ For a discussion of the absence of equality as a fundamental flaw in 
the interxmtiqnal opnununity see £. H. Carr, The Twenty Years* Crisis 
(i939)> PP* 2 o 6 -io. The conclusion there recorded is that “ the constant 
, intrusion, or potential intrusion, of power renders almost meaningless 
any conoi^tion of equality between members of the international com¬ 
munity **. At that time I still believed in the possibility of achieving a 
community of nations : it now seems to me dear that this belief must be 
abandoned. 
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80 V|tliign eqiiality of all peace-loving slates ” m^t bie 
nSgWded as 'm eiiHw bf’ .a l^h dejgree of pbtiii^ 
^^pplicity or of a scarcely less disboui^^g readings to 
pilbder to popular superstition. Like tbe riglit of freedom, 

^ ^e right of equaUty, however interpreted and conditiohedV 
u piib tl^t. can be attributed pnly to individuals, not to 
natio;^. What we. are concerned to ^brihg about is not i&e 
putting of Albania oh an equal footing with China and 
Br^, but the putting of fhe mdividii^ Albanian on an 
e^hal footing, in respect of personal rights wd qpportuhities, 
trith this ipi^yidqai Chinese pyj^e Indiyidu^ 

'I'he equality of nations hi hot only uhattaihable, but is 
heitiiey equitable nor desirable^ The equafiiy of individual 
then 'and. wPhiep is not indeed .wholly attainable; but it^is 
hn ideal wHch, at any rate ih some of its cohhhtatiohs, 

cah be acpepted as a constant aim of human endeavour.. 

: <The .c^lenge to the socialized natibhalisih of our third 
period thus fesues in a protest against ah interhatibiial order 
apcepte as its basisibe submersioh of the'rigbte brthe 
indi^dual'ih the tights of the hatibh. ’ The intermtibhaT 
‘brd(er of l^e futbite.eabhot be.abociety o^ 
bppnd .tpg^'^ by a cbnstitutioiuil ^tem'bf muti^ fights 
and pbii^tions. The freedblh":^d equali^ which the makers 
of t^ conhhg peace must seek tb establish is not a ffeedbm 
^d equality of nations, but a freedbm and equdi^ which 
hrill express themselves ih the daily Bves of hieriand wbmem 
It \i(puld npt be dilhcult before the outbid 

of the hpcpnd world sjhhptbms of a ^wing consdoiri- 
he^ of peed? ^ The eo-ph|led “ techhical ’‘^organs of the 
Leia^o of I^atibns, includihg the Ihtefhatibhal Labour 
Or^inmtion, ithperfect though they wefei displayed a 6f 
' ^afef ritaliiy than the politick organs; did it is sigiuficaht 
they were concerned with matters directly affecting the 
'.welfare of individuals rather tiish ^e . 8e^bl^i^ of natioiis. 
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A similar evolution may perhaps rescue international law 
from ^e disarray into which it has fallen. A recent critic 
has distinguished two strains ’’ in modern international 
law: 

One has been concerned with the relations between states as 
such . . . the other has used international law for promoting and 
protecting, through international cooperation and institutions, 
the interests and welfare of the individual.^ 

The driving force behind any future international order 
must be a belief, however expressed, in the value of indi¬ 
vidual human beings irrespective of national affinities or 
allegiance and in a common and mutual obligation to pro¬ 
mote their well-being. 

On the other hand the demonstrable bankruptcy of 
nationalism, political and economic, must not be used to 
justify a plunge into the visionary solution of a supreme 
world directorate. The plea for the emancipation of the 
individual must not be interpreted as a plea for a sentimental 
and empty universalism. The sense of the unity of mankind, 
sufficient to support the common affirmation of certain 
universal principles and purposes, is not yet strong enough, 
according to all available evidence, to sustain an organization 
e^^ercising a sovereign and universal authority. Popular 
Bogans like Wendell Willkie’s “ one world ” are mislead¬ 
ing. To reduce the time of transit between two capitals 
from weeks to days, or from days to hours, provides no 
assurance, at any rate in the short run, of a growth of mutual 
understanding and united action. Notwithstanding the vast 
improvement in communications, indeed, the world may be 
less “ one ” to-day than it was in the 19th century when 
Great Britain enjoyed a greater ascendancy than had been 

^ H.. Lauteipacht, The Law of Nations, the Law of Nature and the 
B^hts of Man (Griotius Society, 1944), p. 27. 
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from any single cenire since the heyday of the 
B^oh^ j^pire. The cohtempotaty world ^avitates 
sjetMaJ pompeting centres of power ; and the very ooniT 
plexity of modern hfe ni^es iar™.!^^ 
uniyersality has had since: 191:9 a dangerous fascination for 
pfoinoters of internadonal order. The univers ality of any 
lyorld .organization almost meMtably tends to weaken its 
appeal to jparticular loyalties and particular interests. ^ It.v^:, 
probably a weakness ofdiel(.eague of NaUona that i^ 
ihentS w and anonymous : it imposed the same 

pbiigatibhs on Albania as Jon Great Britain, and the same 
ohligation on bpth to defehd_the. independence of Belgium 
{gainst Germany and that of Tanama a^nst the United 
States. Tlie^ geherahties could be. justified in terms of 
pure reason but hot franslated into terms. 
so the j/^le sfrhf^^ 

oflxpj^to)^ of the lieague of ^hons, begiimmg willi 
insertion in the Coyenant of tbo original Monroe 
reseryationi bears wither to the persfetehce of attempts id 
escape from a theoreti<ad and m<®ec 4 iYe 
a practical and workable re^dnalism. A world organfratton.. 
ipay be a Mcessary donvenience as welLas Ayaluable, symbol. 
Bnt J^e intermediate UTO the operative 

; J;i'Ihe same rhution must ^ applied to scheme8.,ofworldi. 
Jyhde economic orguiizatidh. The protest against national¬ 
ism will certainly not find J^pression in a return toJ .the 
arhitocratic cosmopolitanism of the Enlightehmeht or to the 
le^ses-/^e individualisni of the 19th centuiy. The socialr 
iited nation of our diird period cannot be. spirited out of 
existence. The mercantilfem which,Stood-fer 
:^e nation, but wealth from which the majority of the nadoiii 
'imnst be ^eluded is. dead. But tbe.fe^5ga-/a*rs individual- 
jsm whidh purported to interpose no elective econoj^^ 
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unit between the uuUvidual at one end of the scale and the 
whole world at the other is equally gone beyond recall. The 
pursuit of “ free competition of an economic principle 
of all against all, inevitably tends to create those extreme 
in^ualities and forms of exploitation which offend the social 
conscience and drive the less privileged to measures of self- 
defence, which in turn provoke corresponding counter- 
meastures. By the end of the 19th century this process 
had led, as it was bound to lead, to the progressive develop¬ 
ment of combination at every level and in every part of the 
system, culminating aft^ 1914 in the most powerful com¬ 
bination yet achieved — the modem socialized nation. Thus 
measures of natioxud self-sufficiency and economic national¬ 
ism which seem to negate free competition are in another 
aspect its natural consequence. But a further stage has now 
been reached. What was created by a cumulative process 
of combination between individuals to protect themselves 
against the devastating consequences of unfettered economic 
individualism has become in its turn a threat to the security 
and well-being of the individual, and is itself subject to a 
new challenge and new process of change. 

Yet it is abimdantly clear that this change cannot consist 
in any mere reversal of existing trends. The explicit or 
implicit imdertone of much current discussion encourages 
the belief that the whole cour^ of economic evolution in 
th^ zoth century is an error to be reriicved by returning 
to the univeisalism of an idealized past. Such a view, which 
inspired a long series of abortive international conferences 
froin Brussels in 1920 to Bretton Woods in 1944, is both 
false and sterile. The forces which produced the socialized 
nation are still operative; nor will its demands be abated. 
Indeed the fact that these demands can no longer be met 
within the national unit, and that the same forces are now 
at work to break its bounds, is perhaps the best hope for 
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flie development of an i4tef^tiqti4-^TtS& in our fouttli 
period, l^e jmt criticism sf the eTOnomic jnatio n^m 
;of the period between the two ware should be ^ected i|ot 
So hiuch against the methods.il has ua^-^^l^ugti some 
of t^m were metely restrictive aud aggressive, others were 
the inte0igeht and nece^ary instruuniriits of a. faltering 
attempt to plan internatiou^ ti^de—js^against the smxQM±.„ 
mappropriatenesa of the geographical limits within , 
which these metiiods were employed. It was npt. that mtiar-J 
ihediate uuits dl e^^ organization were not. required, 
hut ^t nations had ceased Jo be convenient , or even ! 
tolerable, units for this purpose; The answer to the soeialiy ' 
arid internatiomdly disruptive tendencies inherent in the j 
jtriuripositidn of^a multitude of planned national ec onomies , 
is not an abandonment of plaiming, but a reinforcement,of 4 

' ^ecd^tion of the inadequacy of Ae natiomd u ni t on j 
the o ne h^d apd of a sinde comprehensive worid umtoji. , 
the otberi^ds |b ^e,question of tiieshape tod size o f the ! 
mqhisite mterinediate units of organization. ...IdeaUy this; 

! should beyond question be detenoained-by the end in yiew.! 
iDliereht units are appropriate for diletent purposes — anj, 
international authority for rail or r oad tran sport will not! 
ctfvm the same area as an air 

Different tmits are appropriate for the s® 
purpose at different periods — one of the cardinal i nter- ! 
national problems of tO'dsy is that what might have been, 
y^ptlablri gnomic pr„^^ units in the jith jmd. ipt^^ 
Ctoturies have become impracticable in. the light of modern 
; cohditions of industrisl production or. jroUit^ technique.; 
ftence the scope and constitution of differtot aut horitim i 
oh ^etely practical i^unds, be determined' accord-i 
ing to thri piurposes which they are required to ser\%, on 
the principle of what Jhaajeoroe m called “ fu nction al ** 
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instead of national organization. Even before 1914 there 
'were, among other examples, two international commissions 
controlling navigation on different sectors of the Danube, 
an mtemationd railway union for Europe, and a Latin 
ino hetary union. Between the two wars the technical organs 
of the League of Nations, though sometimes hampered by 
a fictitious universalkm, and sometimes by the absence for 
irrelevant political reasons of metnbers who could have con¬ 
tributed effectively to their work, did good service; in the 
nineteen-thirties international conunodity controls became 
for the first time a salient feature in world economic organ¬ 
ization. During the second world war a vast number of 
new functional international organizations have been created. 
Some of them fulfil purposes which will end 'with the war; 
others like those which control and allocate essential raw 
materials, food and shipping may well be carried on into, 
the period of peace. .Among the most remarkable of all 
these creations has been the Middle East Supply Centre 
'which, starting as a clearing-house for the scanty supplies 
available for the civilian populations of the Middle East 
in the war crisis of 1940-41, has come to play a vital role 
in developing the . economic life of some fourteen countries. 
Bodies like Unrra and the Food and Agriculture Organiza¬ 
tion established by the Hot Springs conference of 1943, 
which look forward to the period after hostilities, have been 
conceived on a universal basis. Nevertheless it is already 
clear that they will be effective only in so far as they create 
separate organs for specific purposes in different areas. 

These organizations have certain common qualities which 
explain both their value and the resistance likely to be 
encountered by them. In the first place, they are inter¬ 
national in the sense that, while they operate on national 
territories with the tacit or explicit consent of the national 
governments concerned, they are not organs of these govem- 
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mbiits and do Rot fprinally derive authoritjr from 
g^iepndly, th^ axe interiiationai not m ^ 
i^^rdse any authority over national ^veriunoats, but in 
the.^ll^e that^jbey operate in a nuinb^,i^£<mntn^LSd!^^ 
re^d to the diViaiona and^^^^ d^ between them. 

Thirdly, the nature of thetr authority is “ non-political " in 
..jti^t it do^ npt (wtensihly aiffect the soveareign poweis ywjed 
in the In alLjteixespects they 

cobstitute a strikipg parallel vrith the hoancial and econonuPL 
iplehi of tile tptix century, bpcriited aB over by 

rite mgsms of ah anonymom authority haring no precisely 
: :d<^ed. ,slattw, but enjoying in virtue of its “ non-political ” 
^errices ^apd its prestige the thleratioh and approvri of tiie ! 
na^onal gbveriunents. Nor-should another piai^lel be ^ 
h]^i?rlpoked. It would, he^jinple to-day as it would have 
: he«^ .simple in the 19th cimtury if anyone had thought it; 
vtora while --to point to the ficti;tidU8..elmei^ 
separation of nbh-pohticrii ftom political authority^ smd to 
demonsj^te tjbat pol^^ however, disguised and ! 

; diffused, is a presupposition that Ji^ behind jany authority, ^ 
however non-jpolitical in name, Nev:erthel€@a ..lhe'„woxiyi i 
;Hd-day,*like the world of the 19th century, may have to put 1 
u]f" with a certain saluts^ nmke-believe if it can fi nd no; 
#Sy' of consciously and deliberatriy effecting ah ihternatibnal. | 
separation of powers. In the 'na tional comm unity the con- ; 
ctmtiation. of ml a.uthQrity in a single central organ means an ! 
intplemble and unnutigated toialitarianism.; local loyalties, i 
as ' riejl as loyalties to institutions, professions ^d grbups : 
must tind their place in any healthy society. The inter-; 
national cornmnoity if it is to flourish must sdnut something | 
of the same nmltiplicity of authorities and diversity of ^ 
-.loyalties.- f. 

TJie yiew of an .eyenl^ ..yr?Slld, .!HU^™.m^^^ 
application of thiMi^e principles woidd lead h^heen^s^^ ' 
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by a recent American writer in terms which cannot be 
bettered : 

Let us not, then, irritate national egoism or offend the pride 
of sovereignty by inaugurating the union with flourish of trumpets, 
impressive ceremonies, and pledges given and taken for all future 
time, All of the words, resolutions, pledges, binding treaties, 
and solemn covenants that might conceivably induce the nations 
of the world to cooperate for the creation of a new and better 
world were uttered after the last war, What is needed is sfome- 
thing less edifying and more prosaic, something less noisy but 
more effective. The contemplated union, league, federation, 
or whatever it is to be, will have a better chance of success if it 
begins, so to speak, unbeknownst to itself ”, if it begins with¬ 
out declaring, or even professing to know, what nations may 
ultimately belong to it, or what the precise rights and obliga¬ 
tions of its members may turn out to be. It will have a better 
chance of success, in short, if it begins with the drafting of 
spedflc agreements between a few or many nations for dealing 
with specific problems, and the creation of whatever international 
commissions, boards, agencies, may seem best suited to dealing 
with the specific probflem in hand. . • . Such a union would be 
less in the nature of a created mechanism than a developing 
organism. It would at any time be what it could be effectively 
used for doing, and would ultimately become, in form and pro¬ 
cedure, what seemed best suited to accomplishing the ends 
desired — the promotion of the common interests of its members 
wd the preservation of amity and peace among them. In so far 
as such a union succeeded in accomplishing these ends, it would 
imperceptibly acquire “ power ”, aiid as it acquired power, 
nationalism would no doubt be imperceptibly abated and the 
independence of sovereign states imperceptibly Curbed.^ 

It must, however, be admitted that this idealistic view 
of a functional intematipnalism, based on the conception of 
international order as association not between nations as 
' Carl Becker, How New.Wtll the Better World Be f (1944), pp. 241-3. 
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rm wosPECTS of intbrka'^ojmausm , 

such but betwe^ people and groups of different nations, 
an 4 . realized through an indefinite nuxxibef of or^m 
ditting across natibml divisious and exercising authority fbr 
sjpedfic and Umited purpo^ over individuals and functional - 
j^ou^is, wbuld be utopuin if it failed to take account from 
the putsd of the uiiaolv^ issue of pbWer. Some orgah- 
i2^:^on8 of rpcogoized general utiiily like the lhte:^tional 
Urdou pr the Cepti^ Opium Board may indeed 
acbiid^e a position almost independent of the distribution of 
pbtv'btr But these will not by themselves carry, us fiir. llie 
spdal ^d of the 19th century depotided 

blb^^e unspbken premise of British supremacy. The'inter- 
na^Q^l 'agencies of the second world vm were made 
eiffectiya by the Joint will and combined power of the 
principal United Nations. Witlun what framework of power 
csua a mo^ejm, mt^atipt^,^.^Q^^ vrit| 
agenda operate ^ l^ere iinll tiie idtimate dedafbri be 
j^cp Jthat '^tgblhih^^ authority ? The dream of 

an .hijte)biati.Qt^yi.proletarian revolution has faded; and while 
ptbphecy may be hazardous, there are few s^gns at pireseut 
bf bny uew international group dr combination bf power 
splitting national Units fromt within. On the other hand 
'btbdeicn. de^^ of power are, though from anoth^ 

Iti^dpoihtV equally inimicu to nationalism iii the old sen^, 
^ese developments, which must now be examined, 
go far to determine the shape of the new interhational brddrr 

Pqiver in the International Order 

s Few positive forecasts about the shape of the world after 
the war cap, be Pwde with auy confidence. But “ two 
pefgative predictions may claim some degree bf certainty. 
We sh^f pb^ a Burope bf twenty, and a world bf 

ipb^e tlwn ai^ sovereign states ”,\Kipg tixe 
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term in its hitherto accepted sense; nor shall we see in our 
time a single world authority as the final repository of power, 
political and economic, exercising supreme control over the 
affairs and destinies of mankind. The prospect ahead is 
a compromise — which, like other compromises, may in 
the event make either the best or the worst of both worlds 
“^ibetween the past confusion of a vast number of nations, 
great and small, jostling one another on a footing of formal 
independence and equality, and the well-knit world authority 
which may or may not be attainable in the future. 

If these predictions are realized, the world will have to 
accommodate itself to the emergence of a few great multi¬ 
national units in which power will be mainly concentrated. 
Culturally, these units may best be called civilizations: 
there are distinctively British, American, Russian and 
Chinese civilizations, none of which stops short at national 
boundaries in the old sense. Econonucally, the term 
Grossraum invented by German geo-politicians seems the 
most appropriate. The Soviet Union is pre-eminently a 
Grossraum, the American continents are the potential Gross- 
raim of the United States, though the term is less convenient 
as applied to the British Commonwealth of Nations or the 
sterling area which are oceanic rather l^an continental 
agglomerations. Militarily, the old and useful term “ zone 
of influence ” has been discredited and may well have 
become too weak to express the degree of strategic integra¬ 
tion required; but the United States has coined the con- 
venieqt phrase “ heihisphere defence ” to cover the zone 
of influence defined by the Monroe Doctrine. These 
classifications and divisions are as yet ill-defined. It is 
difficult to say whether there k a European civilization and 
a European Grossraum or merely a number of separate'and 
cbnflicting units. Eastern Asia, which japan once dreamed 
of organizing as a Grossraum imder the strange-soimding 
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i ti^e of , the “ c*)-pro8perity sphere ”, reniains fluid. As si 
i . Oivif^tibn Cl«na is a .dQsety knit and 'coherent, unit; eco- 
r ske is wesk and, depressed; militarily her power 

I is stiljf negli^ble. Indj^ Jhione sei^ is a multi-natioi]^^ 

: itdtdll^atiQU, in another serse a part of fhe Bddsli 

political mought, in particular, is a bs^Slihg amalgam of 
\ traditional Indian and ntodiejro . English. In the western 
i hernisphere an older Iberi^'civilii^don, still struggling to 
j its^^t^^^^ flourish^ within the, orbltirf 

j the modem North American dvilhafibn whidr yds it^lf 

j . originally an oflshoot from me Britishiwitt,,,.^ .Ll,_! 

I : ; ; ;aThe fact that these actrpl . or prospective a^lomerations 
[ of power have hot yet fully ci^tillized in sndh. a. way as to 
' divide the. world between them., is defined regional 

groups provides perhaps the best hope for thefuthre.;- T here 
^ wovild be littje cause for congratiilation in a divisi on of the 
W<irld into a ^ril nmnber ofi^ge multirnationri umk 
rising effective control oyer J^t territo ries an d practising 
I in competition andhbnflict with..onsjm9.thsrji,,Sfw.imP«rial- 
I ism. which yrovd^ the old nationalism writ large 

I would almost certainly‘pave the way for more titanic 
and more.; df^tathig ware; But inteihatiooitariiu rity ^^^ 

, ultimately be prorided -T-as weU as fbrriitened.~ only by 
[thow who J^ power, that is to say, for the main part by 
units havmg & status, in the old-fashioned but expressive 
■ ^iphrase, of “ Great Bowers ”, These arc a 8mah..l^d perhaps 
[ dinnnisluhl number; and it is concfii\abie.^t, in a world 
I whb^^^^ and ecohoimc smootlhworking were 

j adequately promoted by appropriate ihtemationsdjorgan- 
i iaaripn, the experience of the ,19th century might repeat 
^ its.^ and .no sperial institurion-bo-isqm^^ for the maiur 

« pe of peace and seriirity, which could be settled by 

;time. Tw^proons^emriqm^^ huUtate against such 

i ■'S3.■; ■■ ''' 
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a solution. In the first place, international security in the 
modem world is likely to demand the maintenance of soine 
standing international forces made up of different national 
units; and such a system calls for an institutional frame¬ 
work. Secondly, regulation is required of the relations of 
great and small nations in a system of pooled security; 
common membership in a world organization is the right 
and convenient way of solving a problem which has been 
made more acute by historical jealousies than by its intrinsic 
difficulties. 

In the i8th and 19th centuries the convention was well 
established that issues of war and peace, that is to say, the 
issues on which security turns, were discussed and decided 
exclusively by Great Powers. This exclusiveness was not 
normally resented by the smaller nations; for the counter¬ 
part was that, when Great Powers went to war, smaller 
nations were allowed to remain, subject to the observance 
of certain rules, in a condition of comfortable neutrality. 
By 1914 the developments of military technique and eco- 
uomic power had made this immunity of small nations 
precarious; and recognition of the changed situation 
inspired in most of them (Switzerland being a strikiii^ 
»ception) a desire to make their voice heard in future on 
issues of peace and war. In the period between the two 
wars two alternatives seemed open to small countries: to 
revdrt to the old policy of unconditional neutrality, and to 
adhere to the new policy of “ collective security ”, which 
meant coming to llie aid of an attacked country against its 
attacker.^ Unfortunately one alternative was as impracti¬ 
cable as the other. Unconditional neutrality was no longer 
available ; the punctilious anxiety with which Holland and 

^ The difficulties of applying the criterion of “ aggression *’ need not 
be discussed here, since they did not arise in 1939 : even when this 
additional hurdle had not to be faced, the system proved unworkable. 
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Norway and £)emmnk, Yu^lam and 
^nbiidaimed theijr cpmplete unconcern in ttie w^ did not 
tbem from being invaded and dccopied. On tbe o^er 
b^d cpllfcdve aecurity was equally unworkable: not a 
iingle small country in Europe entered the war until it 
it^etf atjincked, not through any ladk of wisdom or courage, 
bpit Ibeqap^ any such step would have been both suicidal 
^d completely purposeless. Small nations could ho longer 
acquire secdrity at the price of heutihliiy; nor could tn^ 
any serious contribution to a sj^tem of securi^ based 
oh nadonal armed forces tal^g ihdephadeht adioh to 
dedded on when war achially breaks out.' ! 
t^sTlie two virays out offered to the smaller countries 
bety^een the two warn — unconditional nentrality and col- 
• lective secfurify have thus both been dched " a^ 
shhdyal aa independent entihih seems mcbmpatible whK me 
hil^tommce by all nations of wholly ihdependent armed 
fqrQm,n^hic|i mfuse cooperation with those of other powem 
hh^ a ibreaqh of tj^e. peace actually occurs. Eortunately the 
piresteht war, whidi bas ihrOwh this dilemma into high relief 
hhd made it a burning »sue, dso provides die material for 
a solution. Among 1^0 armed forces of the tlhited Natiori 
the process of “ mixing up ’* has been earned far; and ph 
alnaost every front units of the smaller nations are fighting 
wifh those of tha tluree nmjor powem under a comnapn 
cohnnand. In the same vmy such units may participate 
with those of Russia, Britaih' and J^e tThited SiatS m ffie 
occupation of Greimany. tVhetiief tius happens of not, the 
lihm of cpmmhm^hon of^the pccupymg forces will pass 

I . / argument in this parag^ph has been developed ^ 

'f \ The statem^t may hot be um^r^lly valid outeide £um f ^ 
in ^rope itself the conventional no man*s Irad of mterhatio^^^^^ shrife^ 
Swi^erja^d, may remidn immune. The prospects of safe n^ti^^ 
other neutrals of the second ^orld war 
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through several countries; and the principle of leased bases 
initiate during the war can be profitably continued after 
it. It is through such haphazard and empirical expedients, 
rather than through any calculated plan of organization, 
that we inay hope to acUeve some rough approximation to 
the conception of international power. Only in some such 
way can the smaller nations be enabled to nu^e any effective 
contribution to a system of international security and to 
toaintain their independence by willingly merging some of 
its attributes into the common pool.^ 

Such a solution provides the only acceptable , answer to 
'ihe vexed question of national self-determination. As we 
haye sera, the assertion of an alleged right of national 
self-determination was a development of the 19th century. 
The peace treaties of 1919 were the first large-scaltB tittempt 
to readjust international frontiers on a principle independent 
of that of power. The attempt was in some respects faulty. 
The principle was not always equitably and impartially 
applied; it was pushed to an extreme through the creation 
or recognition of impracticably small linits ; and the assump¬ 
tion was too easily made that language was a test of national 
^egiance. But recent reactions against national self-deter- 

' An American writer has recently deiined the necessary cooperation 
of large and small nations for common security in terms of the “ good 
neighbour ” policy : ** The good neighbour relationship is one in whidh 
small states ^d a great one in the same area of strategic- security become 
dlies in peace and in war. The ^eat state provides protection which — 
the technology of modem war being what it is — no small state can 
provide for itself. The small state reciprocates : it provides strategic 
facilities needed for the common defence, and it uses its own sovereign 
powers to protect its great neighbour against infiltration, intrigue and 
espionage. . . . Small nations . . . can now assure their rights only by 
a general acceptance of the duties of the good neighbour policy. We 
must not, as many do, identify the rights of small nations with their right 
to have an . V independent ’ foreign policy, that is to say one which mani^ 
puiates the balance of power among the great states ” (W. Lippmann, 
M.S. War Aims, p. 84). 
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i^a^on ^ a yaHd, principle haive been diiie riot to riiese ind- 
^nriii shpitcomings, but to the perception oif its apparently 
t^dical incpriipatibility with security/ Belf^deternunatiipn 
^ ^|^(d . the i^ue of nulitjary’security iri Ifie adite foriri of 
ii^tegic frontiers. If frbritidis were diri^ so far 
to: ihpbt die wishes of the populatiPns cPncerried, they won^ 
frit to take account of strategic requireirierite ; if fhey ri^t 
strategic requirements, they would ignore the wishes of i£e 
inl^biti^ts. . The peace-mdkers of iqiq took oh the whole 
a low view pf stiatygic necessities. The ddaiUtarirariori of 
the. Hlurieland was an awka^d comproiriise, reluctantly 
adopted to appease French insistence; But tibe wheel 
now come full circle. A health y, reaction in favorif of tEe 
riedriiterrieril s of inilitery sectu i ty has provoked, a ^ , 

'^^dmg j^ltrong reai^on 

^etipminjttgifn; md noriritihatanding its ^mewhat ^arded 
tyariipiat^ in the Atlmric jCbitff demands have 

been he^d for its abimdpnment as tbe b^ie of my future 
territprid settlement. It is tnie that these specific demands 
laye relat^. mainly to eriemy territory. But orice the 
principle were accepted that niilitary considerations werri 
the prim^ factor in the determination of frontiers, its 
application could hardly iri the long run be restricted to 
particular cases.' 

■ Two p owerful arguments seem decisive agdrist suc h a 
prm^eT JL’he lirs^is lpt !& e r^^ 

In r^rq the Rhirie was regarded as a strategic frontier of the 
highest Order; in the' pressferit waf, 'd^ the use of 
aifborrie troops and engineering skill, even the greatest rivers 
have not proved very formidable obstacles; twenty, years 
hence a river frontiei: may be strate^cally worthltrisr The 
developments of riulitary technique, and especially of air 
pOwrir, are nri(V SO ;be^der£ogiy rapid that the impregnable 
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Strategic frontier of to-day, obtained perhaps by flouting 
the known wishes of millions of people, is only too likely 
to prove the Maginot Line of to-morrow. The next war, 
if it is fought at all, will probably be fought in the main 
with airborne armies and ydth projectiles having a range of 
^eral hundred miles. The whole conception of strategic 
frontiers may, indeed, be obsolescent; at any rate fliey can 
no longer be regarded as a main bulwark of security. The 
second argunient ia.'Of a_djfferent.kind> but not less potent. . 
SelF<|^rmiiution, l£ough it camot. be appli ed in ^the 
mefii^di^d^aiil ai^d at by £be peace-m^ers of 1919, is 
aTpHiSdiple of good government. Small units can enjoy it 
only within narrow limits. Larger units cannot enjoy it 
absolutely and unconditionally; for interdependence is now 
universal. But the limitations placed on it must be such 
as appeal to reason and common sense. A peace .setdement 
, w hich transfeired lem„DL.roiil^^ peopk to foreign 
lille^ahce — or, worse still, deported them from ^eiFlbomes 
--?m ‘ tSe flliwoiy" quest'Tor frontiera might be 

i mposed in th e h^t of em btibh at the ^n(S_o£. a bi^r and 
devastating war; but it would not be upheld in cold blood 
even by the generation that had fought the war, and still 
less by generations to come. Such a settlement would thus 
in the long run prove fatal to the security which it sought 
tp achieve. - .. 

y The issue from this dilemma can be found only through A 
a Solution which seeks to divorce international security and 1 
vthe power to maintain it from frontiers and the national j 
^sovereignty wbich they represent. Any international force 
which could not operate freely across national frontiers 
would be doomed to inaction. Any system of joint bases 
in different parts of the world, in which units of different 
nations may participate, will call for a right of passage 
across frontiers. If then we Cim envisage an international 
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ord(^ in wHch ^;nt^e^ Iwe sign^cance, a 

'l^ldy iroin |lie dUemina of i^-4eterm^ 

Y for in the drawing up of imdbnid 
^^^ratTers &erb will be no base for oyerri^bag the wishes of 
the population, where tftese are dearl^ Imo^ and 
on sorcalled security grounds. Onc e the milit^ framework | 
of interha ti^onal security is establiAedTlffie Kifliast plav can ; 
be ^v en lb Mshes in deten mn ing tibe nuinb>erj; | 
func^ons'* and bbiini^il^of die rational um^ exe rcising I 
■gudiQdty wdun.it,^.,...^ .'■■'.“'■f 

^ TMs'principie provides the only tolerable interpretation; 
whic^ can be in practice on the right of padPheil 

sblf-4etenxihiatiob^ f^atipngl self-detenn^ 
hope to sgtviye so long as it is int^teted io a ^y wHcn 
nullifies security and limits economic well-being and eco-- 
npmic oppbrtimity. But the complexity of human relations!,' 
fortunately makes it natut^ and imperative for human being^ 
to combine, for various pu^oses in a variety of groups of 
vatying size and comprehehsiyriieas,; and this leayea 
abundant scope for the development of ; that cqmmuni]l^ 
of narional thought and feeling, of poUtical and (^t^^ 
ttaditioh, which is the constructive side of nationalisn]|. 
ilie odstence of midti-national units of nuUtary and. ecpr 
riomic organization does not stand in the way of the maini; 
tenant, or. indeed of die further e^ of nadoi^ . 

administrative and cultural umt^'diini encouraging a sySteifi; 
of overlapping and mterloddng loyalties whi<^ is in tbe Utijt 
resort the sole alterhative to sheer totalitarumism, |: 

If, therefore, we seric to define the forrris of power in 
the new international order, the picture we obtahi !is qi|e 
of an international genend staff, or series of internatipip 
general staf^ for different regioi^, operating under the 
gidaeral (Hrection of a world security orgaiiization wi|h 
national or joint forcra in obeupation of strategic bases 
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at key points. It goes without saying that such an organ¬ 
isation could function only if the three Great Powers were 
in agreement to give it their approval and support. It is 
obvious that it would not in the last resort prevent war 
between the Great Powers themselves. But it is sheer 
illusion to suppose that any institution or organization, 
however perfectbr'"Conceived and planned, could achieve 
this;' and the habit of cooperation and common action 
by the Great Powers would undoubtedly tend to remove a 
predisposing cause of war between them. It is obvious, too, 
that such an organization would not be free from the danger 
of abuses of power. But it is of the essence of power, a 
defect inherent in its nature and inseparable from it, that 
it oui be abusedand those who, in domestic or in inter¬ 
national affairs, would reduce political authority to impot¬ 
ent for fear that power may be abused can offer no 
alternative to aiwurchy. TTie ultimate conditions which will 
make any international authority tolerable ate, first, that 
it shall .maintain order effectively and mth reasonable 
impartiality, and, secondly, that the Order it maintains shall 
serve to^ promo te and protect a widely diffused social well- 
being^This leads us to an examination of tKe commoiT 
'principle and common purposes on which any international 
order must ultimately rest. 

Pri^ples and Purposes 

Hitherto ^e discussion has turned on what may be called 
the mechanics of international power. But the exercise of 
authority can never be an end in itself. The settlement of 
1919 was ^ongly influenced by the ipth-centuty doctrine 

^ ** War among the founders of the universal society . . « cannot be 
prevented by the rules and procedures of the universal society. ... The 
^rld organization cannot police the policemen” (W. Lippmann, U,S. 
War Aims, p, 161). 
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of tb« U^/^-fake 8tete;*"^tcBe re^d in tbis tradition tyere j 
ificely to take a lumted ne^five^^ w 
of an intefnaddn^ pr^mizatidn/ 

mfeniatid^ authority 'was thought of pninarily as sbrne-^ 
tluUg that prevented uhnebessaify violra^ and safeguarded : 
tile rights, of property ~ a poU(»nm wielding n truncheon j 
in ddBenpe of internatiophl order ;; iis soci^ and' 

econbUud functions^^ suhsidi^ and optional. 1 ' 0 -day' 
the broader view: of freedom lUYolved in ij» attensipn from [ 
the political to the sodal and ^ononuc sphere also fbir a : 
uibfe positive and constructive 'new of ihternatibnal author- ' 
ity^i The suhatitutioh-bf the “ wryice state " for the " night- : 
'w^tchthtUi,. slnte ihtemationally also, ^e] 

trunche^. jpuSt ^ the social agency and ' 

subordinated to it: 1^ apparently held in sbme^ 

influentud quarters that becunty can be maintained, and | 
wsa: aytat^, through a jperpetual alliance for defence ag^iihst: 
future a^essionj from: Crbrmahy of fapan (whb wonld m ' 
the uieantyhile, according to most proponentsjof this view, j 
have beeh reduced to. ^ impotence) does not with-; 

stmd seribus mduninatiou. M 

seb^ to cbnjufe the spectre; of war' iamd wm the allegiance; 
of manl^d Jteve ih some higher i 

ideal thim orderly stagMtion. Its |)runary f^ will ; 
have to Iks hot 

to defend'the rights of natibiw, but tb sedfc by acdve polidi^ ; 
tQ.:improve rile conditions of life Of ordmary meh and women' 
in all cpuhlfies, No iinteihadoual^^j^ power,: 

whether- it he called a " world sequrity organization " or an! 
“international police force "' br by any bdi«r,i^^ 
brbve durable uivless it is: on cermin CQmmon:| 

prinwplearahd tb puisUe ciftidn cbi^ 
tb 'Cbhui^d the ^ and lo:^ty bf iheh and women j 
tiurbu^out the world. . 
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No thinking man will seek to deny or underestimate the 
dangers that threaten a world whose fortunes are inevitably 
dominated by a diminishing munber of increasingly power¬ 
ful units — dangers inherent both in the marked diverg¬ 
ences of tradition and outlook and of standards of living 
and in the potential clashes of interest between them. If, 
however, we hope — as we rightly do and can hope — to 
avert these dangers, we must neither seek merely to stabilize 
an existing situation by artificial measures of security, nor 
look into the past for our remedies. Takii^ into account 
the nature of these great units of power, we must enquire 
not so much what potential confiicts divide them, but what 
principles and what purposes they can develop in common. 
We must seek to build our international order on principles 
and on purposes which, because they conform to the prin¬ 
ciples and purposes of the leading powers, vrall be acceptable 
to them, and, because they promote the well-being and 
minister to the aspirations of men and women everywhere, 
canbiKome the focus of wider loyalties. It is neither necessary 
nor in the first instance possible that these loyalties should 
in all cases be world-wide. Organizations for different 
purposes can be built up on different international groupings 
whose scope will vary vnth the functions they perform; and 
this variety and multiplicity is one of the most important 
saf^uards against the accumulation of exclusive powers and 
exclusive loyalties under the control of the great multi¬ 
national units. But common principles and common pur¬ 
poses must be established and resolutely pursued; for these 
alone can afford the underlying basis of unity which is a 
condition of international peace. 

A modem Spanish writer has defined a nation as “ an 
invitation issued by one group of men to other human 
groups to carry out some enterprise in common ”, and has 
added that contemporary nationalism has failed because it 
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jtwcome ‘‘a prdext to e§^pe ^ni die nep^ty of ; 
i^vpntiiig somediing new, some great e i^rprise ” * — 
other words, because it 

intei:^li0^.o^f wdsts merely t6^f^hdltee|f apdi; 
k uomoYed % the amSiddn to und^ “ some eiitetprise*; 
in eotttoiQn ” quickly lose all reaSy and forfeit alf , 
respect. Nor is there s^ous doubt" ** great 

enterprise ” of to-day should be. It. csdinot be defined uit 
:.9^ expressed in consfd^tiiQnal fom^ 
for it is oh the issue of cohshtufidhal forhk that the . patip^ 
are. most di vided . project which , demaads unity oii 
“ democmtip ” Pr on. “ comipunist ” lir es (to use wdri^^ 
both of whi<di have lost somem mg of dieir pristine clarity 
of de^tion) is doomed to figure. Not only is the rivalry 
hetyeeh diem strong) but th^. are,large areas of die tyorldj 
including most of Asia and m^ Latip America* which 
seem as far removed fmth .PPe as from "dsfj pther.^ , 

gdverhiheht shouidSe ^ popiilaf *’ and dio^d be bfo^^ 
based on the consent oftbe governed is ^ accepted principle. 
But there is po general acceptance — jperhaps less torday 
t^n fifty years ago — of the claim of political democrat 
to provide by itself the only and self-sdficient. expression 
of that cpi^ent. Nor are political rights and political prin¬ 
ciples the dominant preoccupation of the contemporai^ 
.World. The statement often, and jusly, .made, that ti^e 
future .of.democracy depends on its. sbiUty to solve ti|e 
problem oi . fidl employment illustratesthe subordinatidh 
of political to social and; economic ends u i.tiie modem wbrj^i^ - 
Intematiomuism, like nationahsm. must become social. ^ 
me main unifying purjpose in the "cmtimp*‘>raiy world, 
or in those parts of it where efFectiye .1 dwe r Prides, is the 
conhnbn'Meid of jnstice latent m fe 9 & slogans as “ the 

; ‘ QiWss 7 t^set, qif (fie Ahi»A (Enthsh Wans., 193 %). 

pp.l8j,i97. ....... 
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common msm ”, “ the worker and the peasant ”, “ the sub> 
merged tenth ” or “ the minimtim standard of living ”. 
Ill-defined though it is, and susceptible of innumerable 
divergencies of interpretation and application, social justice 
has assumed in the 20th century the international si^iificance 
attaching in the previous century to the equally vague but 
equally powerful concepts of political liberty and political 
rights. Whereas, however, the political ideals of the 19th 
century, being attainable by and through the nation, 
strengthened its political authority and prestige, the national 
unit seems at best irrelevant to contemporary ideals of 
social justice and at worst recalcitrant to them. If we seek 
to analyse what is meant to-day by social justice, we shall 
find it composed of three main elements — equality of 
opportunity, “freedom froTa want” and, as the dynamic 
factor lending reality to both the other elements, “ full 
employment”. 

The .equality of opportunity which social justice demands 
is an equality between human beings. It is not merely 
independent of the demand for equality between nations 
which wrought havoc and confusion between the two wars, 
but may be irreconcilable with it; and it can be realized 
only in a world which rejects the principle of discrimination 
on grounds of nationality. It would be utopian to suppose 
that the rejection of the principle would everywhere and 
immediately lead to a rejection of the practice. Yet the 
large units of power which confront us in the: modem world 
are not national in the traditional sense; and the kind of 
internationalism for whidi they stand at any rate constitutes 
a ^p forward from the old nationalism. Whatever differ¬ 
ences of outlook and method divide the three Gr«it Powers, 
they are all united in lo3ralty to one principle. In the British 
Commonwealth of Natioi^ one may be an Englishman, Scot 
of Welshman, a Frenchman or Dutchman, in the United 
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States a Genjoiah, Pole or Italian, in tlie Tlmoft a^ 

Lii^uaniaii, a Moli^viaii or a BUtzbj^k ,wi^ont any 

ay&nue of political and economic opportunity dlosed on ttsial 
account, or any barrier placed on; deyp;don to one’s p^ 
language or iiational customs, In the Soviet . 

predominant emphasis hf laid Tr e^pcpt m Sphere of 
hmguagc ^ahd cujtyre —not on the natifUisd righ of tbe ., 
Kazbek republic, but on the eqvi^ity^ e 
Kazbek throughout the Union tbp Uzbpk or, 'witb. j 
the Great Russian.* The success pf ,this policy is confirmed ^ 
by a caxeifiil observer in the late ninetecn-tluitiesl who re> i 
ports that" there is such,an absence df'lpouf tb pJirdculaf * 
natipnalitios, and such a constracfive effort to^ x^^ 
e^uali^ real, that nation;^ jealousy and fncfiph . kre dimin-^ 
ishedt though not yet eliminated”.^ In the United States: 
fuU. and equal rights are accorded to every citizen irrespectivef 
of national origin; but any tendepty tbVmrds the growthi: 
of stityiyal of national cona|nousne^J^^ particular groujra ia 
y^atched with' sHixiety and any step cdculated to mcdUi^ge'^ 
it studiojusly avoided, ’htpreov^^ both in the Soviet Unipt^ 
and in the Unityd States a consciot^ adesapt is madel’ 
tht^ough educational and pdxer chanhcls, to substitute a 
wider allegiance, conceived in tern» pf conuiaoh ideals, fol 
hatrovref hafioiM pr racial loyalties to inculcaty tiie virtual 
of a Soviet dr ah Atperican. ** way of life ”; and if the British 
way of life h^ been tihe jsubject I^ihve indpe^^ 

tion, few will doubt that some, suxb .cohdeption, rather tiiah : 

V Act i23 of the 1936 cohstit^tipQ ia an emphatic entuitai^tiph o| $ 
right: Sqiiality of rights of citiz^ ol &e tj$SR, irrespective of tEeil'"^ 
na.^onality or race, in all spheres of ecp^omic^ state, cultural, social an4 
political life, is an indefeasible law. Any direct or indirect restriction, 
the rights of, or, conversely, any ^tabUehment of du^e*^ PF i^^ 
privileges for, citizens on account of their race or nationality, as well 
any advocacy of racial or natjoi^ exclusiye^^ or hatred, and cpntmpt,^ 
fS'punisiiable by law/’ ; 

> J. IVhiynard, 77 te Russian.Peasant dnd Other Studies, p. 466. | 
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national loyalties in any narrower sense, is the unifying 
force which has held together a multi-national British 
Commonwealth of Nations. 

It w^oul 4 be rash to deny that these multi-national 
agglomerations of power are subject to abuses and present 
dangers of their own — in particular, the danger that they 
may eventually develop a new imperialism which would 
be only the old nation^m writ large. Acton once main¬ 
tained that “ the combination of different nations in one 
state is as necessary a condition of civilized life as the 
combination of men in sode^ ”, and that “ those states are 
substantially the most perfect which, like the British and 
Austrian Empires, indude various distinct nationalities 
without oppressing them Whether this view be accepted 
or, not, a political unit based not on eadusiveness of nation 
or language but on shared ideals and aspirations of universal 
application may be thought to represent a decided advance 
over a political unit based simply on the cult of a nation, 
or even over a political unit like pre-1939 Yugoslavia or 
Poland, where it made all the difference in the world whether 
one was a Serb, Croat or Slovene, a Pole, Ukrainian or 
Lithuanian.^ It would seem therefore that, whatever other 
forms of human intolerance may become prominent, the 
expansion of the power and influence of great multi-national 
imits must encourage the spread of national toleration. The 
oft-quoted parallel of religion and nationalism would suggest 
that, just as the movement for religious toleration followed 
the devastating religious wars of the i6th and 17th centuries, 
so the movement for national toleration will spring — since 
there is no reason to suppose that mankind has lost the 

' Acton, The 'Hiftory of Freedom and Other Essays, pp. 290, 298. 

^ It is fair, however, to recall examples of perfect equality between 
nations in smaller multi-national states, notably Switzerland, and of 
discrimination against coloured people in some parts of the British 
Commonwealth and in the United States. 
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y^l tp st^ye —froi® wars.of ; 

mtionalUsroji . Tl^p al^ in j^plm from ifio rights and : 
wpii-being of the imripjcy^ group rights and well-being ' 
of the indmd ual isan. and woman whieh we ateayd y see at ^ 
Work in ^^^li^dtirna rionjal gto if it swuld ilfiw,fee.jtai^ 

ferred to the sphere of iniernation al o rganiriition. would 
mark the beginning of the end of the desrinettve, phase of, 

nRrioh^PA..:.y.... "j' 

: The s^nd element ip jp^Justice^ from, - 

yrmt ^ is more conemte 1 ms i 

discussipn,' It could indfsd- 1 ® 

Waht is pjhen ss ^ily attainable by suitable policies withinl 
the nsrion as .by international cooperation.. In s ome cases:! 
this is, broadly speaking, true. But just as the socisd Con?.i: 
science (^is to-day for mitigation of extremes of w ealth, 
and poverty among classes within the na tiom so it has begun: 
to recognize tiie dose juxtaporition of iwtioiiis witht jsiddly ! 
divergent standards of . living as a menace to peace and to I 
seek midgstion of such conditions jis ,one or tho MiWi 
con8<TOctiYej^fe^Qfmjai^aa fend.Arde£^^ 
hand it would be utopiaii to seek the alMsment of Jhfe* 
goal through universal or unifor m action and organization.: 
The issue presents s stc^g iUustration of .the . need .fo^ 
adapting social policies to sddal conditions; The ided ot 
freedom fromlwant-^jyiW^^ problems of iiSj. 

application to advahced^ with a:: relatively inelastid: 

birtii=fatis vSll-bo dpe^ in degree, but in kind,- 

from those oljte, application to regions where populatiotC 
constantly presses on a marginal level of subsistence. Kol 
single :;^ue:ieyj3fe.,,lS^^ the underlying lack of 

homogeneity which blocks the way to realization of the ideaiC, 
of world unity and imposes division, and jUvemity of policy 
in the piirsuit even of aims conunoA lo 

mankind. . ^ ' t' 
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, The third element —full employment — holds a some¬ 
what paradoxical place in the contemporary programme of 
social justice. In one sense it is not an end in itself, since 
employment is always employment for some purpd^, and 
nothing is more barren than the notion that the cure for 
unemployment is to provide otherwise unwanted “ public 
works In another sense, however, full employment is the 
niaster key to social justice in the modem industrial state, 
the dynamic force which alone can cure the major social evils 
of om: time; and for this reason the central place occupied 
by it in modern thought is fully justified. The dependence 
of freedom from want on full emplojuh^t is immediate^ and 
obvious; for though the breakdown of the economic system 
has been more conspicuous on the side of distribution than 
on that of production, it remains true that the wide exten¬ 
sion of higher standards of living can be made possible only 
by increased production, and that this in turn demands the 
full emplo3rment of all resources, human and material. But 
it is less commonly recognized that full employment is also 
a primary condition of that equality of opportuni^ between 
man and man which we have recognized as the first element 
of social justice. Unemployment or fear of imemployment 
has been the most fertile cause of exdusion and discrimina¬ 
tion in the modem world. It has sharpened and barbed 
every i^trictive instrument of economic and financial 
policy; it has dmnmed and severely restricted the flow of 
migration from country to country; it has intensified dis- 
crinunation against minorities, often raising it to the pitch 
of orgmiized persecution; it has closed almost every door 
to refugees. Unemployment has been the specific social 
scourge of the contemporary western world and takes a high 
place among the ultimate causes of the second world war. 
It will serve no purpose to inveigh i^;ainst these evils if the 
condition which produced them is allowed to recur. Full 
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employm^t w the.janly solvent powejjul enough' to bre.^. 
49\vn which dopsiiiilsC., 

ci!^^ and eiwble the present 

^eamtion^ to build a so cial and intecnatiohal order on new 
and firmetihftndejdsasl^ e^ of opportunity anjfrw-""' 

dojni^ ffoin^ y^t ‘ '■' ■'■ ”"' 

diffi(^ty in (hawing up 
epibidous int^jlti^n^ plans to a^ute full.. etnployment 
throughout the world, though even such plans could notJbe,.. 
unifp;^, since ba<hv^d.jpd. shdey^ countries, wo uld 

inevitably appear in thein ss„ebjects. ritther than ^ prigiiui- 
tons of policy. But as a matter of practice politics, the . 
prospects of mahing effective prevision for full employment 
by agreements or .maciyaei^ of world-wide scope are slender, j 
piver8i% in. 

the conihcts of interest wHch these o^te, are tpo j^(mt, 
to permit of a completely homogeneous s^teni ; imd It is1 
a symptom of these diversities that agreement about ends [ 
is not jptshed by a^eement about means,. Hejpe agam 
we shall probably have to be cont ent Wit h systems of joint ■ 
planning and orgaiiis»tion betH^n^J^ gtopps of; 

eoun^es.. agremng to pursue .full enaploymeht poKcies ihi; 
common, or to share in . the. ecpngaup^ud^^Slopruen^^ ofj 
backward arii^; and such regional policies nay coire-l 
spond in piut, though not necessarily or exclusively, with 
the multi-natiomtl groupings of power. The stability of; 
the framework of 

de^nd partly on the bailee of forces bejw[^h 
Powers, and partly oh the succes s of common poli^^i; 
directed tpw^da thc opportuni^,; 

of freedom froih *^ht ft 1® 

iUurion.io .suppose that seciudl^ for the ihdiiddual or for^ 
the lation can be attained t hrough the limited resource 

the small or medium-si^d nation-states or through tbh 
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unttammelled and independent action of national govern¬ 
ments. It is equally an illusion to suppose that the demands 
of social jiistice can be attained through a return to the 
“ free ” international market economy of the iqlii century. 
To achieve these results through an executive world author¬ 
ity planning, directing and controlling from a single centre 
remains a dream of visionaries. The best hope of achieving 
them in the next period lies in a balanced structure of inter¬ 
national or multi-national groupings both for the mainten¬ 
ance of security and for the planned development of the 
economies of geographical areas and groups of nations. 
This seems the surest prospect of international advance 
open, at one of the crises of history, to a world bewildered 
by the turmoil of nationalism and war. 




POSTSCRIPT 

In pattern of the modem world, dommated by nevir t 
cpncentratipiia of power in great groups of nations, but : 
crossedSndi strands of rommop sociai apd economic policy' 
and woypn loosely tbgedier in a system pf pooled security, 
the ppsltipn pf Gtpai is^^u^ and not free fronj ^ 

alngdety. By herself. Great Britain is iip. jp«tch.fo^ 
jgreat multi-national units and, with a population about the 
dbdine steeply, might be well on theto become, a! 
secondary power. Were this In luippen, Bri^ policy* 
wpuld be faped by a fearful dilonma; it would have the! 
choice of subordiiuiting itself to the policy either of the ' 
Soviet Cpipn pt of the Uhitid pf or of' 

att^ptmg, as other secondary powers have done in the paist,' 
to play a6F the more powerful units aj^iinst one another— 
yntii inevitably disastrous results. But if this is not to^ 

happen, Britain must fulhl twb oohditions. . 

Ip the tirst place, a considered policy of economic and '! 
social ptganization is required to bring about that marked : 
inq^e pf eflciency in the production anti distribution of 
weidtii whicb yrill rione eirible BriJtaih to retain a leading | 
place in the affairs of the world and convince other nations;! 
of her ability to retain, it; and it would be rbckteSEi to! 
underesthnate the opposition tP this hu'-reachii^; readjust -1 
rnent which will come ffpW Jradition^^w 
hroin vested, interests. Secpndly, British conceptibiis ofl 
: interimtipnal policy nirist be radic^y changed. In tiiis! 
held Britain a great potential source.of strength, not only; 
in the reinforcqnent which ltho!Bri^..Cp 
Katipiis brings to her positibn, but in the lesson that can v 
be drawn j^m inter-Cornmonwealth rriarions. These do !^ 
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not rest on treaties or on formal obligations; even the 
follies of the treaty-ridden period between the two wars 
left relations between- members of the Commonwealth 
unaffected. The crucial lesson of the Commonwealth can 
now be given a wider application. In relations with 
members of the Commonwealth, with nations which had 
already before 1939 been drawn into the fraternity of the 
sterling area^ and with other friendly nations which may 
in future be drawn into a close community of interest with 
them, Britain diould proceed not by. way of generalized 
intematipnal engagements or long-term mutual guarantees, 
but by way of agreements issuing in direct and specific 
common action, of military conventions involving joint 
planning by a common General Staff and of trade agree¬ 
ments which approxinoate more closely to conunerdal 
transactions th£h to international treaties in the time- 
honoured form. These are the international policies which^ 
combined with industrial and social reconstruction at home, 
will entitle Britain not only to retain a leading position 
among the nations of the world, but to make a first and 
constructive contribution to the creation of a lasting inter¬ 
national order.. 

./^ong the nations with whom Britain might perhaps 
establish closer relations of this kind are those of western 
Europe. The plight of western Europe is graver than tiiat 
of Great Britain^ and is in some respects tragic. In the 
first place, western Europe is the home of the “ hational ” 
epoch from which the world is now emerging. It is organ¬ 
ized on a basis whose military and economic foundations 
have been irrevocably sapped — the basis of independent 
nations, each tenaciously clinging to its own traditional 
civilization; and either the sudden downfall or the slow 
decay of a powerful and traditional form of organization 
which has been overtaken by events and rendered obsolete 
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is ihfe^tsbiy noarked viilii Secondly, west^[ 

Europe, eiven if she can r^ew her viiali^ and escape froin[ 
the ihrj^ of VadijdpMi' ohc« glra stifling to ^ 

fresh growth, still lacks the leadership and central focus of 
po^r which would be necess^ to place her among tfle : 
^^t inulti-national cmli^tibhs of tihe hratiisphttife ^ oir; 

epoch. Both Italy and France. haVe in the pasti 
laid sQm<e of ihe fouftdatioria of ^ cbrnoibh European 
izatibn'; but both abusedIhiSr "power ah^ fell 'behind iU j 
the race.; In* the 19th centiuy’ Genn^y developed sorhc; 
of the qualifications for the li^dership of a modein industrial. 
Einbpe; but Gennatty has orretrievably'abused hef pbv^If^ 
^ the secDlld world war com^ tnlts end fl^e unprecedent^ 
position has arisen that the twb i^urtpeiih pbw^ able^ 
to influence the destinies of Europe — Bussia ahd Britain rrr^ 
^ situated at its eastern and western extremities and are; 
not exqlusryely or prunanly European powers at all. 

Ihe outiook reina^ uncertain. It^ 

is: conceivable that a shattered Ewrope, rising above the.; 
rational hatreds and corrflicts of tire past; may throw up ■' 
from withm a rimv and unhang leadership which would' 
enable her to develop and hold a position independOht oft 
both Britain and Bussia. But hb such prospect ^ yet visible 1 ; 
above the hbrizori; and fraling tius^t l^ely th^ 
European riations will inevitably be dravm into closer^ 
relations yrith both Bussm ahdBtitiuhrTlBe^^^ already ; 
sigais of such an association between Bussia and the nationa l 
of eastern Europe. A natural corollary would be the i 
establishment of more intimate links, couched in termbji 
appropriate to the western tradition, between Britain andT 
the nations of western Bwope. Su(h 
economic rather than political in the narrower sense;'WouldT 
rest On a solid basis of cornmbn mterest. Bhe same ^p^^ 
blems of security are common to the whole t^on. Most: 
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of them are faced with the same problems of economic 
readjustment arising from balance of payments in dislocation, 
a high degree of independence on foreign trade, and a 
developed industry working on imported raw materials. 
The same challenge of ^cial justice will be encountered 
and accepted by them all; and they may be united by the 
same desire to fiiid an answer based on principles which 
diverge both from the Soviet ideology of state monopoly 
and from the American ideology of unrestricted competition. 
Several df them have vast dependent colonial territories, 
the greater part of the African continent being divided 
between them. Conunbn economic planning, as well as 
joint military organization, will alone enable western Europe, 
Britain included, to confront the future with united strength 
and confidence. The pride and prejudice of ancient tradi> 
tions, as well as the innate conservatism of those who refuse 
to believe that the past caxmot return, stand in the way 
of such a course. But many old traditions will have to be 
discarded, and new ones created, before Europe and the 
world can recover their balance in the aftermath of the age 
of nationalism. 


THE END 
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